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SK any of the 5350 coaches who are starting 

another season on Seal-O-San and they’II tell 
you that your team #oo will play winning basket- 
ball on this remarkable slip-proof finish. 


Here, then, right under your feet you can find the 
opportunity to keep pace with the leaders. 


With Seal-O-San’s non-skid surface you can teach 
your team a speedy offense with skillful passing 
and shooting. You'll see them master funda- 
mentals and improve footwork. You'll see them 
dribble and pivot with confidence . . . without 
danger of serious floor injuries. 


This season follow the path taken by 5350 top- 
flight coaches and give your team more victory 
power. Put a mop-applied, economically main- 
tained Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor now 
and watch your team “zip-and-go.” All through 
1944 you'll be glad you chose Seal-O-San. 
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The Physical Fitness Program 
of the Army Air Forces 


By 


CAPTAIN EDGAR B. STANSBURY, A.C. 


Chief, Physical Fitness Branch 
Special Service Division 
Office, Assistant Chief of Air Staff, Personnel 
Headquarters, Army Air Forces 
Washington, D. C. 


HEN Army Air Forces officers and enlisted 
W men complete the Training Command’s regu- 

larly scheduled flying or technical training 
courses, they have normally attained through regularly 
scheduled classes an excellent level of physical fitness. 
Regulations require from six to eight hours of physical 
training activities each week for personnel undergoing 
basic and specialized schooling in the flying and tech- 
nical training, stabilized school installations. 

After completion of the prescribed courses and upon 
leaving the Training Command, officers and enlisted 
men are assigned to a great variety of duties in tactical, 
operational, or service organizations with the combat 
air forces, such as the First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth Air Forces; or with the commands, such as the 
Air Service, Troop Carrier, Air Transport, Anti-Sub- 
marine, Materiel, and Flight Control Commands; or 
with the School of Applied Tactics. The combat air 
forces and commands work night and day to prepare 
personnel, individually and collectively, for service in 
fighting units and service agencies, and for their ultim- 
ate mission—victory in combat. 

In these bustling air installations, work is usually 
carried on twenty-four hours a day and the nearer 
these units approach their final phase of training, prior 
to departure for overseas combat duty, the more diffi- 
cult it becomes to continue the regularly scheduled 
physical training program with the “set” daily physical 
fitness classes involving large groups of men. 

As personnel moves from the Training Command 
and individual training to the air forces and commands 
where tactical and operational training is begun, it be- 
comes necessary to readjust the scheduling of physical 
fitness activities in order to comply with existing needs 
of the functional combat teams and service units. 

The Army Air Forces, recognizing the importance 
of superior physical fitness for all personnel, took steps 

fore war was declared to procure specialists who 
were qualified in physical education to aid commanding 
officers in maintaining superior physical condition of 


na in this article were taken by U. S. Army Air 
* This article deals with the physical fitness program in all 


commands and air forces with the exception of the Train 
Command. 
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Army Air Forces personnel. However, from time to 
time, it has been necessary to give this specialized per- 
sonnel additional assignments due to shortage of quali- 
fied administrative military personnel. 

War Manpower has repeatedly issued directives rela- 
tive to job combinations in staff sections, where pos- 
sible, in order to. conserve manpower. The Army Air 
Forces, interested in personnel economy, has reorgan- 
ized from time to time in order to permit greater or- 
ganizational flexibility, conserve personnel, and, at the 
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Sit-up. 
same time, eliminate dual responsibilities. 

As recent manpower personnel conservation policies 
were applied to the Army Air Forces physical fitness 
organization, a serious personnel shortage loomed. 
Physical training officers were not authorized for 
groups (comparable to Ground Forces regiments), and 
no physical training officers were approved for service 
overseas. Thus, efforts were made to find a combina- 
tion with another staff section which would permit “or- 
ganizational flexibility,” save personnel, and, at the 
same time, retain full effectiveness of the physical fit- 
ness program. Following a rather hurried survey, it was 


Chinning. 


Three-hundred yard run. 


decided after careful deliberation that the physical fit- 
ness program should be tied in more closely with the 
Army’s Special Service athletic and recreation pro- 
gram. 

Since its inception the War Department special sery- 
ice division has provided, through continental U. §. 
service commands, and overseas theatre commanders, 
funds and athletic equipment in kind to Army Air 
Forces enlisted personnel. This equipment has been 
utilized to aid in the recreation and physical condition- 
ing of personnel. In July, 1942, the War Department 
provided for a Special Service officer in each Army 
Air Forces tactical group, and a special service repre- 
sentative in each tactical squadron to perform the com- 
bined functions of recreation and physical fitness, in- 
cluding athletics. 


HE Army Air Forces, facing drastic reductions in 

physical training personnel was resolved to con- 
tinue the effectiveness of the physical fitness program, 
not only in the continental United States but overseas 
as well. Therefore, AAF Regulation 35-5 was issued 
establishing the AAF Physical Fitness Program as a 
function of the Office, Assistant Chief of Air Staff, 
Personnel, Special Service Division. This new regula- 
tion charged Commanding Generals of all combat air 
forces and commands (except Training Command’), 
to carry out the AAF Physical Fitness Program, con- 
ducted by Special Service personnel possessing physical 
education qualifications. 

In the administration of this program, the station, 
group, and other organizational commanders will in- 
corporate Army Air Forces Physical Fitness Program 
requirements in regular training and/or in operations 
schedules. This regulation further stipulates that each 
organization or installation will assign on each persot- 
nel staff at least one Special Service officer possessing 
physical education qualifications, to supervise and com- 
duct physical fitness activities. 


*The Training Command has its own regulation governing 
such activities within that command. 
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Remaining afloat by utilizing Army clothing. 


Special Service representatives (noncommissioned 
officers) are to be assigned, according to existing man- 
ning tables, as athletic instructors, the number to be 
assigned depending upon the housing strength of the 
base or, in the case of combat units, Tables of Organiz- 
ation strength. These noncommissioned officers for 
the most part work with enlisted men under the super- 
vision of the qualified Special Service-Physical Fitness 
officer. 

The regulation is consistent with War Department 
policy as it applies to Special Service personnel in the 
Army Ground Forces and Army Service Forces. In 
these two arms of the Service, Special Service person- 
nel possessing physical education qualifications conduct 
a vast athletic and physical fitness program. The con- 
tent of this physical fitness program is derived from the 
War Department Training Circular No. 87,- dated 
November 17, 1942. 

Army Air Forces Special Service-Physical Fitness 
personnel will, under the reorganization, be available 
to aid the commanding officer in maintaining a type of 
physical fitness essential for efficient performance vf 
military duty. Officers possessing physical education 
qualifications are now, for the first time, specifically 
authorized for assignment to tactical and operational 
units at the beginning of their first phase of training 
and can accompany these units overseas and into the 
theaters of operations. Up until the reorganization of 
the Army Air Forces Physical Fitness Program, it 
was not possible for physical fitness personnel, as such, 
to accompany units overseas. These Special Service 
officers are not only interested in physical fitness but 
are also qualified and required by regulation to con- 
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tribute to all phases of mental and physical stamina. It 
has been proved by experimentation that total fitness is 
essential for good combat morale, and so it becomes the 
Special Service officer’s responsibility, through the 
Commanding Officer, to provide trained assistance in 
stimulation of physical fitness, social fitness, and mental 
fitness. This is being accomplished without detracting 
in any way from their primary responsibility—the 
physical conditioning of Army Air Forces personnel. 
These objectives reflect the “whole man” unitary 
philosophy which the pre-war physical educators fought 
so hard and diligently to establish. 

The Army Air Forces Physical Fitness Program, 
as designed by the leaders now administering the pro- 
gram, consists of two parts: required and voluntary. 
Fifty per cent of the required program must be devoted 
to the accomplishment of those activities indicated in 
War Department Circular No. 87* as follows: 

Calisthenic exercises—There are 12 of these exer- 
cises performed in cadence, from 10 to 50 times each. 
The number of times the exercise is performed depends 
upon the age and physical condition of personnel. Chin- 
ning exercises are added to the eleventh exercise in this 
group on account of the dire need for this type of activ- 
ity by all personnel. The exercises are best performed 
with participants arranged in a “block” formation. 


(Continued on Page 502) 


*The program recommended for boys in the Victory Corps 
Manual entitled “Physical Fitness Through Physical Educa-~- 
tion” is quite similar to that found in this Training Circular. 
A brief outline of Circular 87, prepared by Theodore P. Bank, 
Colonel, AUS, Chief, Athletics and Recreation Branch, Special 
Service Division, War Department, appeared in the April, 1943, 
issue of the Journal of Health and Physical Education, pages 
196-197. 
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A Tested Method for the Teaching 


of Nutrition in the Elementary 
School 


By 


BERTLYN BOSLEY 


Formerly, Research Assistant in Nutrition 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York City 


ECENTLY, a college professor asked, “Do you 
R believe in this vitamin fad? There is so much 
talk about vitamins, are they any good?” Since 
the beginning of the war the interest in nutrition has 
risen so rapidly it is not surprising that, to some, it 
should seem like a fashion of the hour. Relatively 
few people have taken much interest in nutrition in 
the half century since it has been recognized as a 
separate science, and as a consequence many think of 
it as an idea which has developed as quickly as, and 
along with, other war emergency measures. They do 
not realize that the information we now possess about 
the nutritive value of foods is the result of long years 
of painstaking research in scientific laboratories and 
of investigations that have been checked and rechecked 
before they were ever announced to the public. The 
extensive campaign that has been launched by gov- 
ernmental and private agencies and by commercial 
advertisers to try to teach the public how to choose 
their food wisely came as a surprise to some and 
has often been misunderstood. As one perplexed 
housewife asked, “Is the government suggesting that 
we eat all these foods now to prepare us for the ration- 
ing of other foods later?” 
The war is partly responsible for this extensive pub- 


licity because the selective service examinations re- ~ 


vealed some embarrassing facts about the nutritional 
status of many of the draftees. Surveys made and re- 
ported by the United States Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics some years ago had pointed out these same 
facts but they did not arouse the general concern that 
the draft reports did. The tremendous demand on 
manpower made the health of the nation take on a 
new meaning and directed attention to the role of 
nutrition in helping to keep our citizens physically fit 
for service. 

There is abundant evidence that malnutrition does 
exist in the United States in all stages from the mild to 
the severe. The reasons for this condition are many 
‘but its continuance is not necessary if the people of 
this country are sincerely interested in eradicating it. 
The United States is capable of producing sufficient 
quantities of the kinds of food that will help promote 


good health, at a price which would make them ayajl- 
able for all. One of the reasons why this has not been 
done before is that the demand for such foods has 
never been great enough to make it profitable. for the 
farmer to produce them. This limited demand has 
resulted, in part, from the fact that people become 
ready slaves to food habits established in their youth, 
and our educational system has been lax about as- 
suming any responsibility for the development of 
good food habits in children. Demand for the right 
kinds of food can come about only when peopie, in 
addition to learning the facts of nutrition, recognize the 
significant relationships between food and health. 

Those persons whose food habits have been in- 
fluenced for many years by customs characteristic of 
certain sections of the country, or by racial back- 
grounds, will not shift readily from their usual diet to 
one recommended by the government. It will not 
seem important to them to discontinue their usual 
pattern of food selection just because a poster or an 
advertisement informs them they should. The wide- 
spread nutrition campaign is excellent and necessary, 
but it needs the assistance of every civic agency in 
this country to convince all persons of the benefits de- 
rived from continued personal use of the information. 

Probably the most effective agencies to help in build- 
ing up an understanding of the true value of nutri- 
tion are the schools, particularly, the elementary 
schools. Schools have the unique privilege of shar- 
ing in the training of nearly every child in this cour- 
try. The influence they exert penetrates farther into 
the home than is sometimes recognized. The par- 
ticular period of time when a child is in the elemen- 
tary school is ideal for nutrition teaching, for good 
food habits in early life have been scientifically proven 
to have a marked effect upon health, growth, and 
mental alertness. Whether or tot a child accepts 
cheerfully the kinds of foods he should eat depends 
largely upon the way nutrition is presented and the 
degree of importance he is taught to attribute to the 
relation of food to health. 

The sole reason for teaching nutrition is to help 
ind:viduals develop and permanently establish good 
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food habits. Good nutrition teaching is not a simple 
matter of implanting scientific facts in a child’s mind 
accompanied by written or verbal information about 
how he should use them in selecting his daily meals. 
Nor is the teaching made more effective by repeating 
the same information year after year, changing only 
the wording as the child progresses from one grade to 
another. Repetition is a valuable teaching aid if it is 
not overworked, but it needs to be used ingeniously 
if it is to succeed in retaining a child’s interest. As 
one child remarked when he was assigned a section to 
read on calcium, “I know all that stuff. I’ve read 
about it before.” Although he had been exposed to 
information about the importance of calcium in the 
diet for several years he had never learned to drink 
milk! The mere accumulation of facts about nutrition 
is worthless. Written tests are very inadequate 
measures of the knowledge of nutrition. The real test 
is made several times a day, everyday of one’s life. 


N ORDER to create in children a desire and will 

to develop good food habits, it is necessary to rec- 
ognize some very important concepts of learning that 
are often overlooked in the, teaching of nutrition. The 
first is the manner in which learning takes place. At 
a recent health conference one of the speakers, a pro- 
fessor of sociology, remarked that he had suddenly ap- 
preciated something he supposed he had always known. 
While working in a garden on his vacation, he realized 
that true learning is brought about through actual ex- 
perience. No doubt many a victory gardener has 
learned the same lesson. Too often words have been 
substituted for actual experiences and it comes as a 
complete surprise to a teacher that some of the children 
who have passed the nutrition section of the health ex- 
amination with the highest marks never eat a whole 
grain cereal and prefer a carbonated beverage to milk. 

The second concept is that it requires time to de- 
velop habits even when actual experiences are pro- 
vided. Serving tomato juice to a six-year-old just once 
is providing him with a good experience, but that 
experience may not be pleasing enough the first 
time to lead him to ask for tomato juice at 
home, or even accept it at home when it is offered 
to him. He needs additional opportunities to help him 
learn to really enjoy its flavor. Once this is accom- 
plished then it can be expected that he will find that 
particular food acceptable whenever it is served to him. 

In addition to recognizing the fact that a child needs 
time to learn, we must realize that he cannot learn 
everything at once. A teacher should not feel obli- 
gated to teach in one term, or even one year, everything 
he knows about nutrition. 

Applying these fundamental principles of learning 
to the teaching of nutrition to children means that 
only one new idea is presented at a time, and that 
ample opportunity is given for that idea or fact to be 
thoroughly understood by means of real experiences. 
In the actual setting up of a planned nutrition pro- 
gram, the needs of the children should determine the 
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selection of the topic to be used. The amount of time 
allotted to the development of this material usually calls 
for one class period a week for ten or twelve weeks, 
depending upon the material being taught. Studies 
have shown weekly intervals between lessons to be 
advantageous, for this period of time gives the child 
an opportunity to use his information at home. 

This conception of the principles involved in nutri- 
tion teaching is the result of many years of research in 
elementary schools to determine the best methods and 
materials for the teaching of nutrition to children. 
The late Professor Mary S. Rose of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was keenly interested in teaching 
at this level, for she realized from her laboratory ex- 
periences the many extra benefits derived from the use 
of a good diet during the years of growth. She began 
studying this problem of nutrition education as early 
as 1919, and the material developed in the years be- 
tween 1919 and 1932 was published in Teaching Nu- 
trition to Boys and Girls, a book that elementary school 
teachers have used extensively.* In 1936 a more in- 
tensive project was begun under her direction which 
lasted five years and included the teaching of nutri- 
tion in all eight, grades of the elementary school. The 
major part of this study was conducted in two schools 
where it was possible to follow groups of children 
year after year as they advanced from one grade to 
another. From this study a program has evolved that 
is flexible enough to fit any teaching situation, a pro- 
gram designed to provide children with experiences 
that will make nutrition meaningful to them. 


AKING into consideration the interests and abil- 

ities of children at various ages the program quite 
naturally falls into three divisions, each succeeding one 
based on the knowledge and experience gained in the 
previous division. The material is not repeated but is 
extended as the children grow and are able to fully 
comprehend it. In the first three grades of the elemen- 
tary school nutrition teaching is logically concerned 
with the development of favorable attitudes towards 
the foods that boys and girls need. This is a very im- 
portant part of the program for there is no period in a 
child’s school life when it is easier to establish good 
food habits. The more firmly fixed poor habits be- 
come, through usage, the more difficult they are to 
eradicate, which means that nutrition teaching should 
be started as soon as a child enters school if the best 
possible results are to be obtained. 

The fact that nearly all well children like to eat is a 
valuable asset and is the basis for nutrition teaching in 
the lower grades. Here the lessons are concerned with 
the foods children should know and like. Foods are 
brought into the classroom where the children can see 
them, touch them, and eat them. At this age children 
are not seriously interested in vitamins and minerals 
and calories other than perhaps enjoying the sound of 
the new words. They carmot possibly comprehend 
their significance to growth and health. But without 


* Mary S. Rose, Teaching Nutrition To Boys and Girls, The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1932. 
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knowing the nutritive value of the food being studied, 
a child can learn through experience to enjoy the taste 
of the food and to like it well enough to find its flavor 
acceptable whenever it is served. From the study made 
by Dr. Rose units of work were developed for children 
of this age level for each type of food that children 
should know and like. One of these units has been 
published.* 

The recommended teaching procedures are very 
simple; no special equipment is required, and the les- 
sons are conducted in the regular classroom. For ex- 
ample, a unit on eating a whole grain cereal for break- 
fast would mean that once a week at a regular time, 
for ten consecutive weeks, the nutrition lesson will be 
centered around the preparation and serving of a whole 
grain cereal by the children. In the first few lessons 
the same cereal, usually whole wheat bread will be 
served several weeks in succession; but either the prep- 
aration or the form in which it is served will be varied 
each time. The use of the same food gives the chil- 
dren time to learn to like whole wheat bread and the 
variation in serving, such as plain bread sticks at one 
lesson, bread and milk for another, and bread and milk 
with raisins added for still another. This contributes 
novelty and interest. 


Only very small servings are ever given to the chil- 


dren since the aim of the lessons is to accustom them | 


to certain flavors, not to provide them with an addi- 
tional meal. There is another reason for making the 
servings small. Frequently, one or two children in 
the class will refuse to taste a new food. No child is 
ever forced or coaxed to accept the food, nor is any 
comment made about his refusal. Instead the teacher 
relies upon the visible enjoyment of his classmates 
to convince him that the food is good. This attitude 
invariably causes a child to reconsider his first opinion. 
It may require several weeks to bring about the ac- 
ceptance of the food, but the desire for social approval 
will eventually outweigh all preconceived food dislikes. 
Since it requires eating only a small serving of food 
to win the approval of his classmates and teacher and 
to share in their enjoyment, it is not such a difficult 
task. Once the food has been accepted it is merely a 
matter of practice on the part of the child and patience 
on the part of the teacher until the child learns to really 
like the food. Social approval, active participation in 
the simple food preparation, and ample time for prac- 
tice are the key factors in helping a child to adopt 
favorable attitudes toward the foods he needs. 

As children grow older their pleasure in eating 
continues ; but by the time they have reached the latter 
part of the third grade or the beginning of the fourth 
grade, they are also much interested in “growing.” This 
then is an excellent time to teach the idea that food 
plays a part in growth and especially that the kind of 
food eaten influences growth. One of the most effective 
‘methods of teaching this is by feeding small animals, 
such as guinea pigs, chickens, or white rats. At this 

* Mary 8S. Rose and Bertlyn Bosley, Vegetables to Help Us 


Grow, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, 1941. 


age children think of animals as pets and they are 
eager to keep them well and growing. The diets feq tp 
the animals are always very simple, limited to foods 
that a child could eat. For example, two guinea pi 
matched as to weight and age, might be fed a dig 
consisting of oatmeal, bran, and milk; but in adg. 
tion one animal would be given some raw carrot to 
eat every day. In a few weeks’ time the children wij 
notice that the animal getting the carrots is growi 

very much better than the one not getting carrots, 


If they are skillfully guided, they will also notice a 
difference in the fur, in the eyes, and in the general 
appearance and behavior of the animals. These differ. 
ences are striking enough to be very impressive. With- 
out further help from the teacher, the children wil 
quite readily conclude that raw carrots help promote 
growth in the guinea pig, and their reaction, invaria- 
bly, is to ask if they may give carrots to the animal 
that had been deprived of them to find out whether or 
not he can regain his health and in time equal the 
other animal in weight. His complete recovery and 
rapid gain in weight is sufficient proof for them of 
the value of raw carrots. 


UCH an experiment, along with the preparation 

and eating of raw vegetables in class provides a 
smooth and direct transference of knowledge from ani- 
mal to child and leads to personal application because 
of a thorough understanding for the need of eating 
this type of food. There is no advantage to be gained 
by explaining that the difference in growth of the 
animals is due to vitamin C. This is not an essential 
piece of information for children in either the fourth or 
the fifth grade. The thing that is important for them 
to understand is that the kind of food makes a differ- 
ence. Nutrition teaching in the intermediate grades 
serves another purpose in addition to helping the chil- 
dren learn that all foods are not equally valuable for 
growth and health; it begins the development of an 
experimental attitude, which is so essential for the 
real understanding of the scientific facts about nutrition. 


This attitude is relied upon in the teaching of nutri- 
tion in the upper grades of the elementary school. By 
the time the children enter the sixth grade they will 
by virtue of their age and experiences, be ready to 
learn why food makes a difference. It is in these upper 
grades, sixth through eighth, that some of the sc- 
entific facts about the dietary essentials are taught. 
When children have had the experience of removing 
a vitamin or a mineral from a common food, have seen 
that substance in pure form, have observed the effects 
caused by depriving animals of that substance, and have 
watched the response obtained when this substance is 
returned to the diet, then they will really know its func- 
tions. If at the same time they have learned, through 
foods prepared and served in the classroom, good 
sources of the vitamin or mineral, they will have all the 
information they need at this time. These experiences 
will provide them with a far more vivid recollection and 
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Physiological Implications of 
Fitness in Women’s Athletics 


By 


JESSE FEIRING WILLIAMS, M.D. 


University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


-held by people are contrary to the accepted state- 

ments on the same points as given by science. If 
we were to examine the ideas derived from some of 
the recent remarks about fitness we should find them 
in sharp conflict with the pertinent evidence from 
psychology and physiology. We should not regard this 
as an unusual phenomenon; it is a common charac- 
teristic of many cultures. But, on the other hand, 
there is no reason why we should be complacent about 
a matter that touches a vital professional field. 

In a laudable effort to stress more adequately vigor- 
ous physical activities and to extend the time given to 
physical education, some persons have felt it necessary 
to furlough their minds and engage in ligamentous 
thinking. It is this kind of thinking that is responsi- 
ble for the term, “physical fitness,” and is accountable 
for the effort to develop a kind of motor efficiency 
which is quite unrelated to the native interests, inner 
urges, and natural responses of man. We may be in- 
different to the notion that the size of the federal debt 
is of no importance because we owe it to ourselves, 
but we dare not be complacent about the implications 
of some current ideas in physical education. As re- 
gards the problem at Washington, we have no immedi- 
ate responsibility ; it is in the hands of those whom we 
have chosen to represent us. Fitness is our responsi- 
bility; we cannot escape the duty it imposes upon us. 
But first we must think properly about it. 

Last fall the University of Georgia lost to Auburn 
but went on the next week to defeat Georgia Tech and 
journey to the Rose Bowl. In the same week of 
Georgia’s defeat, the mighty Boston College team bowed 
ignominiously to Holy Cross. Were these outstanding 
teams that had been competing in football for two 
months not physically fit when they met these unex- 
pected reverses? What is this myth “physical fitness” ? 
Were the strength exercises and the immortal grass 
drills infallible at one time and not at another? Obvi- 
ously other elements must be brought into the pic- 
ture. What of confidence and complacency? What of 
fatigue and staleness? What of purpose, drive, interest? 
What of all the emotional and intellectual factors that 
run through a team? Or is strength the only answer? 


k IS a disturbing fact that many notions widely 


* An address given at the National War Fitness Conference, 
Cincinnati, April, 1943. 
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How much of fitness is daring adventurousness, driv- 
ing purpose, aggressive decision, or complete abandon 
to a certain end? 

The supreme test of performance in any highly com- 
petitive act must take into account all the factors that 
influence human behavior. Fitness is a superior con- 
dition of the whole organism for a particular action. 
Its elements are physical, intellectual, emotional, social, 
and at times aesthetic; they are not isolated and sep- 
arated from each other, but are bound together into a 
total condition of the whole individual. 

This view of fitness, supported on every hand by 
science, implies then that we tend to err when we use 
the term “physical fitness” since terms inevitably help 
to mould our ideas and restrict their range. We suffer 
in this modern world a severe shortage of words neces- 
sary to convey the meanings of the newer concepts of 


_ science regarding man’s nature; it is important to 


exercise the greatest care to avoid using words that 
carry connotations of an earlier period, now out of 
date. It is the plain truth of the matter that in phy- 
sical education we can never go back to an education 
of the body with all that this word implies. This re- 
striction binds us, not because physique, strength, en- 
durance, and speed of action are unimportant or of 
little value, but rather because they are important and 
because any reasonable expectation of developing and 
maintaining them depends upon an education of the 
whole person. 

The phrase, the whole person, has meaning today in 
relation to the solid facts about the nature of man. 
We know what “back-to-the-body” means. We un- 
derstand the implications of the “biological objec- 
tives.” These silky words do not convince us that we 
should neglect individual personality in the pursuit 
of muscular strength. Let there be no misunderstand- 
ing about where we all stand on this crucial question. 
Either we accept the scientific facts of man’s organismic 
unity with its sure implications for an education of 
the whole person, or we erect a mystical concept of 
body, separate and distinct from mind. 

An application of this organismic view of fitness to 
the activities of women’s athletics would seem to in- 
clude four points: 

I. Use. Develops and Non-Use Degenerates 

This is a very old physiological principle. It is 

(Continued on Page 507) 
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The Physical Training Program 
of the W.A.V.E.S. 


By 
JENNY E. TURNBULL 


Lieutenant (jg), U.S.N.R: 
Officer-in-Charge 
Physical Fitness, Women’s Reserve 
Navy Department 
Washington, D, C. 


formation of a new branch of the Navy, the 

Women’s Reserve of the United States Naval 
Reserve. The need for this organization was indicated 
by the fact that the fleet needed men and there were 
men who would be made available for sea duty if they 
could be freed from their shore responsibilities. So 
with the feeling that this is everybody’s war, the Wo- 
men’s Reserve came into existence to allow women to 
contribute their share toward ultimate victory. 

There were a few Congressional restrictions govern- 
ing the administration of this new branch of the service. 
Among them were (1) women were not to serve out- 
side the continental limits of the United States; (2) 
women had no military authority over men; (3) the 


O N JULY 30, 1942, Congress authorized the 


highest rank was Lieutenant Commander. As the Wo- , 


men Reservists were to step into the Navy setup as 
already established, the need was to prepare women for 
the organization in existence and not to set up a 
separate corps. This being true, there was from the 
beginning an appreciation of a regular physical train- 
ing program for the women as well as for the men. In 
August, 1942, women were procured to organize, ad- 
minister, and to teach physical training in the training 
schools which were to open in October. All these wo- 
men had a physical education background of training 
and experience and were capable of establishing scien- 
tific programs in the schools. At this time the trainees 
came into the schools directly from civilian life so the 
type of program decided upon was that one which fitted 
each particular school. There were three schools in 
October, 1942, one for radiomen, one for storekeepers, 
and one for yeomen. Within these schools was a dif- 
ference in the time required for technical training, a 
difference in physical demands, a difference in liberty 
hours, and in facilities available. All these factors had 
to be considered in the formulation of aims and objec- 
tives. If the marching to and from classes constituted 
as much as five miles a day as it did in one school, 
that was a guiding factor in the type and amount of 
exercise to be given. If there was a great limitation put 
upon big-muscle activity as there was in all schools due 
to the long hours of typing, that too was a guide and 


*The pictures accompanying this article are official U. 8S. 
Navy photographs. 
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sign post. So the programs were set up with these aims 
in mind: 

1. To promote and maintain physical fitness of wo- 
men in the Navy. 

2. To increase endurance and strength in order to 
enable women in the Navy to have a reserve of energy 
after hard and prolonged activity. 

3. To provide women in the Navy with the tech- 
niques of relaxation to enable them to utilize their en. 
ergies to best advantage. 

Shortly after these schools got under way, a recruit 
training school was opened and the special training of 
women expanded in numbers of schools and in numbers 
of ratings in which the women were to serve. As the 
field broadened, each job type was analyzed in terms of 
demands made upon the women in training and the de- 
mands that would be made when they were assigned to 
permanent duty. Since from this point on, all trainees 
went first to the recruit training school and from there 


Flexibility, a part of fitness. 
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WAVES in an appropriate setting. 


to the special schools or to permanent duty, the pro- 
gram resolved itself into three divisions, recruit train- 
ing, special training, and maintenance. As there was no 
way to tell where the recruits would be assigned after 
recruit training, the basic program decided upon was 
based on the following aim: the promotion and main- 
tenance of the physical fitness of all apprentice seamen 
in attendance at the recruit training school. This is 
accomplished by means of a program of varied activity 
which includes conditioning exercises, corrective work, 
swimming, games, sports, and rhythmic activities. The 
emphasis in this program is on total development. 
Big-muscle groups are utilized to provide a strong 
basis for the later development of strength, agility, and 
endurance. The concern is for the whole and not the 
specific development of parts, with the exception of the 
feet. Increase in flexibility is a desirable outcome of 
this program as is increased cardio-vascular endurance. 
The increased use of the feet in the Naval Service to- 
gether with the change in type of shoe from civilian to 
Reservist, the fact that most people do not have strong, 
uncalloused feet all make development of foot strength 
an ever-present concern. 

Therefore, it is during this initial training period 
that the basis is laid for a physical training program. At 
this time the program consists of two parts: (1) the 
special program, (a) posture, (b) swimming; (2) 
the general program, (a) conditioning, (b) dance, (c) 
games and sports, (d) stunts. All trainees are assigned 
by platoon to physical training. During the first two 
periods of the general program, those with bad posture 
are selected by subjective judgment for specific posture 
work, Those requiring this special work are assigned 
to small sections and are analyzed for special exercises 
and are given a card for their own needs. When it is 
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apparent they have learned how to stand, sit and move, 
they are put back into the general program with their 
own platoon. During the first physical training orienta- 
tion period it is ascertained how many cannot swim. 
Only those who cannot swim are required to take 
swimming. 


HE general program combines a conditioning per- 

iod with active games and sports and stunts. Folk 
dancing is given once a week. In toto the physical 
training program requires participation four days a 
week for one hour each day. The military drill in re- 
cruit training is required one hour a day and does not 
come under the cognizance of the Physical Training 
Department. Health instruction is shared by the Med- 
ical Department and the Physical Training Depart- 
ment. In addition to the required program a physical 
recreation program is provided which includes individ- 
ual sports, swimming, team sports, and competition. 

The next step for a trainee can be in one of two 
directions ; on to a special school for further. training, 
or to permanent duty status. 

The special schools take up the advanced technical 
training and the specialized program of physical train- 
ing. It is here that emphasis is laid on certain physical 
qualities. Strength is important in one place, relaxaton 
techniques in another, and running across all the 
schools is the necessity for strong feet and efficient 
posture. Active sports and games and rhythmic activ- 
ities are also included in the program in the special 
schools. Swimming instruction is given where pools or 
bodies of water are available. Whenever additional 
health and first-aid instruction are deemed necessary 
in the special schools, they are handled jointly by the 
Medical Department and the Physical Training De- 
partment. In the special schools military drill also 
comes under the cognizance of the Physical Training 
Department. Accompanying this article is a typical set- 
up for a special school of twenty-one weeks. 

In conclusion then the Navy is interested in provid- 
ing a physical training program which will promote and 


Varied recreational activities are available for WAVE participation. 
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maintain the physical fitness of Women Reservists. It 
recognizes the fact that the majority of jobs do not de- 
mand the utmost that women can give in the way of 
physical exertion but through the training program 
they are kept at a peak of fitness that will enable them 
to perform their normal jobs with a minimum of effort 
and will provide them with a back-log of endurance and 
strength that will enable them to meet unexpected sit- 
uations. The Navy hopes to develop in these women 
the appreciation of exercise fitting them for being bet- 
ter Navy members and for their life after the war when 
they will return to a civilian status and pick up their 
jobs of being wives, mothers, workers, and professional 
members. If the Navy can promote, build, and main- 
| tain a fitness program which is universal for the thous- 
ands of women who are and will be members of the 
| Women’s Reserve of the United States Naval Reserve, 
a definite contribution to the total physical education 


: field will be effected. 


AIMs: 


1. To promote and maintain physical fitness of 
women in the Navy. 


2. To increase endurance and strength to enable 


Summary 


hard and prolonged activity. 
3. To provide women in the Navy with the tech- 


PHASE I 


women in the Navy to have a reserve of energy after 


niques of relaxation to enable them to utilize their 
energies to best advantage. 


OBJECTIVES: 

1. To establish in the women of the Na 
for the necessity of regular exercise. 
To teach methods of relaxation. 
To improve posture. 
To increase endurance. 
To increase flexibility. 
To increase strength. 
To develop a sense of rhythm. 
- To develop an awareness of relationship in space 


with other people and objects. 
9. To develop swimming and water safety skills for 
use during possible emergencies. 
10. To develop military bearing. 
ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION: 
1. Organized and administered by physical training 
officers with civilian physical education experience and 


background. 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL ASSISTANTS: 
1. Rates as Specialist (S) to assist with planning 
and teaching physical training. 
2. All have a civilian background of physical educa- 
tion training and experience. 
SCHEDULING: 
1. All trainees are scheduled according to platoons 
(Continued on Page 500) 
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PHASE II 
Conditioning and Fitness Emphasis Team Game Phase 
1st 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 8th 9th 
week week week week week week week week week 
Volleyball Kickball Softball Volleyball Captain-ball 
Platoons Conditioning Technique | Low Technique Technique Lead-up Nine Kickball Softball 
1 and 5 Gymnastics ad-up anized Lead-up Lead-up Games urt Conditioning | Conditioning 
Running Games ames Games mes Conditioning | Basketball Gy ti Gymnast 
} mes Conditioning Mimetics Conditioning Gymnastics | Obstacle 
Gymnastics ymnastics Relays 
Softball Volleyball Kickball Captain-ball 
Platoons Conditioning Technique Technique | Low Technique Softball Volleyball Nine 
2 and 6 ymnastics | Lead-up Lead-up Organized Lead-up Conditioning | Conditioning Court 
Running Games Games ames Games Gymnastics Gymnastics | Basketball 
Games Conditioning | Conditioning Mimetics Obstacle 
Gymnastics Gymnastics Relays 
< Conditioning | Kickball Softball Volleyball 
‘ Platoons Gymnastics Technique Technique Technique | Low Kickball Softball Volleyball 
: 3 and 7 Running Lead-up Lead-up Lead-up Organized Conditioning | Conditioning | Conditioning 
Games Games Games Games so Gymnastics mnastics Gymnastics 
Mimetics Conditioning Conditioning 
Gymnastics Gymnastics 
i Conditionin, Low Kickball Softball Volleyball Captain-ball 
Platoons Organized Technique Technique Technique Nine K'ckball Softball Volleyball 
; 4 and 8 Running ines Lead-up Lead-up Lead-up Court Conditioning Conditioning Conditioning 
! Games Games Games Games Basketball Gymnastics Gymnastics Gymnastia) 
1 Mimetics Conditioning | Conditioning Obstacle 
1 Gymnastics Gymnastics Relays 
PHASE III , PHASE IV 
Individual Sports and Rhythms Phase Rivalry and Tournament Phase 
10th lith 12th 13th 14th 15th 16th 17th 18th 19th 20th 2Is 
week week week week week week week week week week week 
2 Arche Arche: \Stunts Tumbling Folk American Soccer Fieldball |Softball Speed 
Platoons | an Tenikoit Tenikoit and and Dancing Country Tourna- |Sports Play 
1 and 5) Individual} Individual Tumbling Pyramids and Dances ments Day Day 
“A Sports Sports Rhythms 
; ae Folk American Archery Archery Stunts Tumbling Speedball ‘Soccer Field Day si 
Platoons Dancing Country and and Tenikoit Tenikoit and and Tourna- | Sports Play Fie 
; 2 and 6) and Dances Individual! Individual Tumbling Pyramids ments Day Day 
Rhythms __ Sports Sports eal 
Tumblin; Folk American Archery Archery oftba’ peedba joccer ield 
Platoons — an 9 Dancing Country and and Tenikoit Tenikoit Tourna- |Sports Play Field 
3 and 7| Tumbling Pyramids and Dances Individual | Individual ments Day Day 
Rhythms Sports Sports 
Stunts Tumbling Folk American Archery Archery Fieldball (Softball Speedball — 
Platoons Tenikoit Tenikoit and and Dancing Country an and Tourna- Sports /|Play Mee 
be 4 and 8 Tumbling | Pyramids and Dances Individual | Individual ments Day Day 
Rhythms Sports Sports ae 
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Illinois Modernizes Its Physical 
Education Law 


By 


C. O. JACKSON 


University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


the health, physical education, and training of 

pupils in the public schools, State Teachers’ 
Colleges, and State Normal Universities, and to repeal 
an Act therein named,” was passed by the Illinois Six- 
ty-Third General Assembly, it marked the fourth time 
that legislation in this area has been brought up for 
discussion in the state. Historically, three other states 
preceded Illinois in enacting such legislation. North 
Dakota was first, in 1899; Ohio, second, in 1904; 
Idaho, third, in 1913; and Illinois, fourth, with its first 
law in 1915. This original law was revised and amended 
in 1927, but an attempt to bring about further revision 
in the summer of 1941 met with failure. 


Highlights of the new bill may be summarized brief- 
ly. It provides for: 

1. An increase in time allotment. 

2. Revision of the objectives and purposes. 

3. Preparation and distribution of courses of study 
by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

4. Enforcement by the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 

5. Health examinations, with provisions for ex- 
emptions, and cumulative records of such examinations. 

6. Courses in methods and materials of physical 
education in the teachers’ colleges and normal univers- 
ities with a required course in methods and materials 
of physical education as a prerequisite for graduation 
of all elementary teachers from these institutions after 
1944. 

The old bill was completely re-written, with the best 
features retained, new ones added, and the obsolete 
items eliminated, as far as this was possible. The in- 
crease in time allotment for both elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, was from “not less than one hour each 
week during the whole of the school year” to a “daily 
... instructional period, exclusive wf recess and lunch 
periods . . . equal in length to the regular periods of 
the school day .. .” A similar provision requires the 
same amount of time for the teachers’ colleges and 
normal universities. In all cases, this requirement may 
also be met by a “program of a total of two hundred 
(200) minutes weekly, distributed over a period of 
three or four days .. .” if local conditions make this 
advisable. 


Provision for handicapped children is continued by 


\\ | ee Senate Bill 396, “An Act to provide for 
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the inclusion of the paragraph, “Special activities in 
physical education, or a modified course thereof shall 
be provided for pupils whose physical and emotional 
condition, as determined by the examination provided 
for in Section 4, prevents their participation in the 
regular courses provided for normal children.” 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
required to “prepare and make available courses of in- 
struction . . . that may be used as guides for the 
various grades dnd types of schools . . .” Enforcement 
of the “general provisions and intent of this Act” is 
placed in his hands as well. 


The last two provisions require courses in methods 
and materials in the teachers’ colleges and normal uni- 
versities, with the additional requirement that no el- 
ementary teacher may be graduated from such institu- 
tion after July 1, 1944, who has not had such a course. 
With the expansion of the program, as outlined in the 
bill, it will be necessary for many elementary teachers 
to know something about this field, since much of the 
teaching will have to be carried on by the classroom 
teacher. 

The section in the old law concerning “aims and 
purposes of courses in physical education and train- 
ing” was re-written to eliminate the section which 
read “. . . to instruct pupils in physiology and the laws 
of health, and the conditions that promote physical and 
mental efficiency . . .” and to state the other objectives 
more specifically and in more acceptable terminology. 
It was felt that the newer conception of health which 
places emphasis on coordination of subject matter, and 
cooperation between the home, school, and other local 
agencies through the creation of a Health Council, 
made it unnecessary to continue such a requirement. 
The creation of Public Health Districts, and the uni- 
versal practice of teaching health in the elementary 
grades also helped the committee reach this decision. 

Health examinations, including medical and physical 
examinations are required in the public elementary and 
secondary schools, beginning with the first grade, and 
“not less than every fourth year thereafter . . .” Ad- 
ditional examinations may be required if the school 
authorities consider this necessary, and cumulative 
records are to be kept of all examinations by these per- 
sons. “Individual pupils objecting to physical examin- 

(Continued on Page 504) 
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Editorials 


UR schools and even our armed 

forces seem to represent many 
systems of thought with regard to our 
three professional areas—health, phys- 
ical education, and recreation. With 
our profession, we should get farther by searching out 
eur communalities rather than by attempting to estab- 
lish our point of view, our particular activity or area 
as a panacea or even as a prime essential. It has 
seemed that in order to become known in our profes- 
sion we must either be a sports enthusiast or coach, a 
conditioning expert or gymnast, or an exponent of 
creative rhythms or a danseuse. In a justifiable effort 
to become an expert and nationally known we shrivel 
up in general to sharpen up in particular. Like the 
psychologist who feels he must be a Behaviorist, a 
Gestaltist, a Connectionist, or some derivativist, or he 
is a nobody, so the physical educator or health worker 
feels he must extol the merits of the “follow-up,” inter- 
scholastic sports, intramurals, “physical fitness,” “mil- 
itant fitness,” or the “modern dance,” or he is a non- 
entity. Now, just as the frontiers of psychology are 
advanced by their specialists, so is it necessary that 
some few be particularly advanced in each of the areas 
of health, physical education, and recreation if these 
fields are to progress. On the other hand, the vast 
majority of us are needed as generalists—interested in 
people rather than in pursuing a theory to its ultimate 
conclusion. 

The recent revelation of relatively and generally in- 
effectual efforts in the fields of health, physical educa- 
tron, and recreation can be attributed to “too much or 
too little” of something. The present seeming confusion 
in thinking and in programs is not attributable to any 
lack of fundamental principles for our profession but to 
the forgetting of them. 


To guide us in our general tasks of development 
both of and through the physical we might well strive 
for the objectives of “The National Curriculum’— 
physical growth and organic vigor, social traits and 
qualities, psychological power, recreational ability, and 
safety ability. For their attainment we can well recog- 
nize the sine qua non value of the items of the “Re- 
statement of the Platform of the AAHPER,” i. e., med- 
ical examinations, correction of defects, sound health 
practices, recreation and physical education programs 
of variety and progression, community recreation, daily 
time allotment, adequate facilities, and properly quali- 
fied instructors. 


Too Much and 
Too Little 


While selecting and organizing activities we must re- 
member the interdependence of healthful school and 
community living; health service; health, safety, and 
first-aid instruction; the core-required physical educa- 
tion program ; the elective intramural and interscholas- 
tic sports programs; and finally the school and com- 
munity recreation programs. Any of these areas un- 
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supported by and disassociated from all the others » 
of necessity fail. It is here that we must see the strates 
value of coordination and cooperation of workers ani 
services if the ones for whom the programs Were jg. 
tended are to be integrated and wholesome citizens 


World War I brought us legislation. World Wy 
II has brought us time allotments and a revelation g 
our underemphases. Can we profit by these opporty, 
ities brought about by cataclysmic social events g 
shall we each in struggling for our own survival g 
supremacy lose that which we seek? Balanced adhe, 
ence to commonly known and expressed physiologic 
psychological, and sociological principles should plag 
us in an enviable position in the era of readjustmey 
soon to come.—By K. W. Bookwalter, Indiana Up. 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 


S WE plan for post-war health 

physical education, and recre 
tion the American Association fo 
Looks To Health, Physical Education, ang 
The Future Recreation should establish the prac: 
tice of setting specific goals, of making precise plans 
and of working with definiteness toward these care 
fully chosen ends. 


Our 
Association 


Some gains can be measured in tangible terms such 
as members enrolled and projects completed. Ouf *® 
Association might promote one or more of the follow. 
ing projects: (1) cooperate with the Educational Pol 
icies Commission in preparing a report on health} to 
physical education, and recreation or in one of these fo 
three areas; (2) cooperate in preparing a School At} 
ministrator’s Yearbook in Physical Education; (3) ue 
prepare, possibly in cooperation with the U. S. Office) # 
of Education, a comprehensive series of manuals for} ™ 
elementary schools, secondary schools, and colleges; ) 
(4) inaugurate a natronal program to secure legislation 
for health, physical education, and recreation in state§ v: 
where such legislation does not now exist, and ref tl 
write and bring up to date present state laws; (5)f 5 
promote a membership campaign designed to increast§ b 
the present membership of approximately 9,000 to aj p 
potential 25 to 50 thousand members ; (6) attempt 
again national legislation for Federal aid; (7) estab§ s 
lish some kind of over-all cooperative relationship with I 
national health, athletics, coaching, and recreatidt 
groups; (8) extend the present movement to establish 
state Associations in all the states by establishing | 
associations in all districts, counties, and cities of they | 
state; (9) launch a national campaign of adult healthg » 
physical education, and recreation for home and cof 
munity; (10) make a really great film in each of the 
three fields of health education, physical education, an 
recreation; and (11) initiate research in the measutt 
ment of physical fitness, experiment with variows 
teaching methods, and promote similar projects. Thest 
are merely some of the goals which might be estab 
lished. Certain of these undertakings require moft 
funds than are likely to be available in the near future 
Others should be started at once. 
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But even greater gains may be made in the realm of 
the intangible and immeasurable. These involve such 
tems aS: (1) a deeper appreciation of the importance 
for war and peace of the educational service we render, 
(2) a willingness to carry on for the duration in spite 
of a serious shortage of personnel and inadequate 
equipment and facilities, (3) a clearer sense of goals 
and values, (4) a greater willingness to subordinate 
personal and sectional differences to the greater good 
of the whole, and (5) a correspondingly higher level 
of professional self-respect. 


Our profession has made great progress since the 
last war. May we not do even better after this war? 
The time to begin with renewed effort is now. The 
place to begin is with ourselves, and with our local, 
sate, and national programs. By careful planning for 
post-war conditions we can prove to increasing num- 
hers of citizens the importance of our professional 
service—By William L. Hughes, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


ODAY, during this time of world 
© strife and chaos, our educational 
administrators and teachers are faced 
with an acute problem in formulating 
the school curriculum. This condition 
is especially applicable to the elementary school pro- 
grams in our American school systems. 

Many of our teachers have left the field of education 
to enter the armed forces, while countless others have 
forsaken the profession to seek employment in indus- 
try. Those of us who have remained in the field of ed- 
ucation must be alert to the ever-changing movements 
and a concerted effort to solve these problems must be 
made by the teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
of our elementary school organization. 


Those of us active in education are cognizant of the 
varied, detailed, and elaborate programs and activities 
that have been projected into the life of the secondary 
schools in the United States. Regular instruction is 
being fostered and maintained according to the usual 
plan, but special provision to meet the demands of the 
war emergency has been promulgated in the high 
school. The secondary school schedules have been 
revised to allow for the closing of the school terms 
earlier in the spring. The students are also being re- 
leased earlier in the afternoon. This obviously permits 
the high school pupil to assume responsible positions in 
defense industry and to assist in the important work 
on farms throughout the land. 


Extensive training in “commando tactics” is being 
sponsored and inculcated into the program of physical 
education. This is designed to harden the high school 
youth for the rigorous program he will undergo when 
inducted into the service of his country. Defense coun- 
cils have organized plans and drills for precautions 
during air raids, and the secondary school pupils have 
been assigned important roles in this vital civilian war 
measure. First-aid coursés have been accepted as 
essential, teaching the student to be well versed in all 


Keep Them 
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safety devices and techniques. All of these new activ- 
ities have become a part of the high school curricula, a 
natural outgrowth of our “all-out” effort to defeat our 
aggressors, and make this world safe for democracy. 


What about the elementary school system? We 
know that the secondary schools have undergone rad- 
ical changes and modifications since Pearl Harbor. 
Should we permit the lower grades to remain the same 
without regard for the war? Educators will agree that 
the educational policies and changes adopted since our 
entrance into the world conflict by the high schools 
will be a powerful factor and influence in the future 
educational trends when we return to normalcy. There- 
fore, should we not maintain the status quo in the 
elementary school? 

The writer is of the opinion that the elementary 
school is contributing on a proportionate level with the 
secondary school, in its war activities. The selling of 
War Bonds and Stamps, in addition to teaching the 
child to support his country, is also inculcating proper 
habits of thrift and loyalty. The elementary child is 
doing valuable deeds by aiding in the scrap drives, the 
making of posters, collecting keys, metals, and other 
essential duties. 

He may not be actively making direct sacrifices like 
his older brothers and sisters, but he is definitely doing 
a fine job of being a cog in our victory wheel. 

The elementary school educator is guiding the pupil 
into a preparation for the post-war period, when he will 
assume a prominent part in the educational program. 
The school principal is making an honest effort to pre- 
pare the child for this new era by including geography, 
visual education, English, and social studies that will 
develop him, so that he may fit into the niche that will 
be molded by the future. 


Most important of all of these trends, the child is 
being made happy, carefree, and gay, by the inclusion of 
domestic science, industrial arts, and physical educa- 
tion. He is learning valuable “carry-over” techniques 
in the school “shop” and “kitchen.” The girls are be- 
ing taught to cook and sew and the boy is developing 
skills in wood work and metal work. 


The physical education curricula is offering the child 
free, wholesome activities, which will help him to be- 
come a well rounded individual. No stress should be 
made on formal work or drilling. It is essential that 
he be free and self-expressive and realize that he is 
able to give vent to his natural tendencies under proper 
supervision. Let us prevent the child from assuming 
heavy burdens during this war. We can accomplish this 
by allowing for wholesome, healthy play, with no 
thought or hint of war hysteria and emotional tension 
in our elementary youth. If we do this, they will de- 
velop into far-sighted, clear-thinking individuals, with- 
out prejudice or hate. This will eliminate disagree- 
ments in religion, nationality, and race problems. We 
educators can feel satisfied that we have guided the 
youth into proper channels in a time of chaos and 
confusion.—By Victor E. Leonard, Garwood Public 
Schools, Garwood, New Jersey. 
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A Recreational Leadership Class 
in a Public High School 


HELEN MANLEY 
University City Public Schools 
University City, Missouri 


HE influence of war was felt immediately upon all 
Veou work. The trained leaders were called 

into the armed forces and in the fields of recrea- 
tion in the USO and Red Cross ; women were working 
and leaving very young children to be cared for in 
recreation as well as in day-care centers. Leaders were 
needed by the dozens, and agencies had no way of 
filling the vacancies; those which were usually averse 
to volunteer and untrained assistants were clamoring 
for help. In the vicinity of St. Louis, eight hundred 
adult volunteers were trained in the spring of 1942; 
still the supply was not adequate for the demand. The 
solution seemed to be to step down the age of the 
assistants and to use high school students. It was 
realized, of course, that these students would need some 
training and that they would only be used as volunteers 
and under adult guidance. 

In University City, a suburb of St. Louis, the Uni- 
versity City Senior High School was organizing its 
fall program with its first objective, “Winning the 
War.” Meteorology, aeronautics, navigation, refresher 
mathematics, fundamentals of electricity, and five per- 
iods a week of physical education were in the offing. 
The Victory Corps program suggested community 
service as a phase of war work; so with this objective 
and the need for helpers in the field of recreation in 
mind, a course in recreational leadership was added to 
the roster. 

Organization 

The course was made a semester course, meeting five 

days a week. The students enrolling were told that, in 


Showing puppets to elementary school children. 
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addition to this school time, they would be required to 
give the equivalent of three hours service in commun. 
ity recreation. The State Department of Education 
was consulted; a half unit credit was given for this 
course as for a semester in English or mathematics 
Juniors and seniors were eligible to take the course, 


Purpose 

The purpose of the course was as follows: 

1. To acquaint the students with the recreational 
facilities in the St. Louis area. 

2. To develop in these boys and girls a knowledge 
of the basic skills in forms of recreation that would 
not require techniques beyond their abilities, and the 
possibilities of the course. 

3. To give them theories and ideals of leadership, 

4. To give them opportunities to work in one of 
the recreational agencies on a volunteer basis. 

5. To help meet the demand for helpers in the field 
of recreation. 

6. To encourage in young people a realization of 
the need for recreatron and recreational leaders in this 
vicinity. 

General Procedure 

The first class enrolled numbered twenty-seven: six- 
teen girls and eleven boys. The second class, which 
enrolled in February, 1943, was the maximum size and 
had sixteen girls and twenty boys. The class was or 
ganized and administered through the physical educa- 
tion department, but other departments were invited to 
help in the teaching. Experts in the field of recreation 
in the St. Louis area were called upon to give talks and 
demonstrations, and frequent visits were made to the 
various agencies to see “recreation at work.” 

The course of study of the training was as follows: 
A. THEorY (in relation to activity) : 

1. Qualities of a leader. 

2. Standards of leadership. 

3. Characteristics (physical, mental, social) and 
interests of children at various age levels, adults. 

4. Fundamentals of teaching activities. 

5. Organization and administration of variols 
recreation programs. 
B. GaAMEs: 

1. How to teach. 

2. Kinds as to organization, and as to use. 

3. Practice in playing and teaching games of a 
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kinds for all age levels. 


C. RHYTHM: 
1. Group singing and practice in leading rounds, 


songs around campfire, motion songs. 

2. Singing games, folk games, square dancing. 

D. PLANNING AND CONDUCTING PARTY PROGRAMS. 
E, STORY TELLING AND DRAMATICS. 
F. HANDICRAFT: 

1. Projects with limited cost—paper, wood, weav- 
ing, natural materials (shells, nuts, etc. ). 

2. Puppetry—dramatics are tied in here with mak- 
ing puppets. 

3. Making play games. 

G. NATURE STUDY AND CAMPING: 

1. Hikes, an overnight camping trip. 

2. Planning outdoor activities for different age 
levels. 

H. CoMMUNITY WORK. 

The theory phase of the work consumed about one- 
fourth of the time, but was presented in connection 
with the activity. After discussing and reading about 
the qualities of a leader, and hearing those who were 
using volunteer leaders, telling them what they con- 
sidered qualities of leadership, the class visited recrea- 
tion centers and observed the personnel in action. 


EACHERS of children at different age levels in 

the elementary school across the street supple- 
mented the class study of characteristics of children by 
talks and by showing these high school students the 
younger children in action. The pupils in the junior 
high school a block away were also observed in their 
lay. 
, a of the class not only learned the theory of 
how to teach games, the types to use on various oc- 
casions, etc., but they practiced and learned these 
games themselves, took turns in teaching them to their 
group and then to the age levels at which they were 
appropriate. They learned techniques of officiating, 
planning tournaments, and then practiced in the ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high schools. 


Square dancing. 
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On a hike. 


This same procedure was used in other phases of the 
program. The handicraft unit was taught by a member 
of the high school physical education department who 
had had much experience in this field. The class made 
articles for the Red Cross, learned the use of salvage 
materials, made puppets and climaxed this unit jointly 
with the dramatics department by giving a puppet show 
for the elementary school. A member of the English 
department assisted with the story-telling teaching, and 
the elementary school children were very willing 
listeners. 

Various recreation programs were planned and ad- 
ministered by the class. A party for the faculty of 
the school system was planned. The group consisted 
of about three hundred people. The class planned the 
entire program which consisted of mixers, square 
dancing, social dancing, games, and community sing- 
ing. Mixers, community singing, and square dancing 
had had a part in the teaching program and some 
study had been made of adult interests and character- 
istics. The music department and the teacher of dance 
had helped in the work. 

Each class also planned an “All-School Party” (stu- 
dent enrollment was 1,000). The first class called 
their party a “Pep Shin-Dig”; they started an innova- 
tion of thus honoring the football squad. The boys’ 
teams at this school are “Indians,” so it was quite 
appropriate, though new, to have the varsity letters 
presented at a campfire. After a few Indian dances, 
cheers and shouts, the group went to the gymnasium 
for mixers, square dancing, and social dancing. The 
second class called their party a “Hick Hop”; the 
name suggests the type of party. In addition to the 
activities of the first party, there were floor shows, a 
slide, and a few carnival-type concessions. 

The nature study and camping unit was taught by 
one who had had a background of scouting. The 
classes went on several different types of hikes, and 
an overnight camping trip. Many of these city youths 
had never been camping, never had slept in the open, 
and only knew outdoor cooking with a car full of 

(Continued on Page 501) 
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The Long View in Physical Education 
Girls and Women 


By 


HELEN M. PETROSKEY 


University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


HE task of arriving at a sound basis for the de- 

velopment of a program in physical education for 

girls and women in these times is an exceedingly 
difficult one. A number of factors tend to confuse the 
present picture, making planning, both for the present 
and the future, an exacting but challenging undertak- 
ing. Chief among the factors contributing to our pres- 
ent confusion are: 

1. The present focus on physical fitness, around 
which physical educators are attempting to organize 
their ideas is one which, unless viewed in its proper 
perspective, is capable of both limiting our vsion and 
our efforts in long-term planning. 

2. The insistent proddings from various govern- 
mental agencies to produce a physically fit youth, has 
fostered some expedient and perhaps ill-considered 
practices which do not reflect sound physiological or 
educational principles. 

3. The physical education program for boys and 
men, with its objectives clearly defined by war de- 
mands, is being taken over, in general pattern, by the 
women without much thought as to its real applicabil- 
ity to the needs of girls and women. 

4. Certain practical problems, such as the general 
speed-up in all educational efforts, limited staff, over- 
crowded facilities, and lack of sufficient funds to carry 
on the ideal program make the present picture decided- 
ly atypical. 

In order to clarify our thinking regarding our pres- 
ent emphasis upon physical fitness and to set the stage 
for future planning, certain questions should be an- 
swered. A few of the more pertinent questions may be 
stated as follows: What are the implications of this 
physical fitness emphasis for women? Does it represent 
a new departure in physical education or is it simply a 
re-discovery of one of our basic purposes and one 
which was lost sight of during our fling with the pro- 
gressive educators when “personality development” 
was a primary but elusive goal? What real changes in 
the physical demands of living does this war emergency 
bring to girls and women? What, in our present ex- 
pedient and frequently badly organized physical educa- 
tion program for girls, is of value for the future? How 
much can we, through our activity program, actually 
contribute to total physical fitness? In attempting to 
answer these questions, certain things are apparent. 
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First, this present re-emphasis upon “physical fit. 
ness” represents no new departure in the field of 
physical education. The present war crisis has simply 
brought to light with over-whelming vividness the 
physical needs of our youth which have long existed but 
which physical educators, in a large measure, perhaps, 
have refused to recognize. This war has produced an 
impelling incentive for a re-dedication to one of the 
basic concerns of our profession—the physical-develop- 
mental needs of our students. It is to our discredit as 
a profession that the physical developmental needs of 
our students have received so little direct attention 
within the last twenty years. 

Second, the present emphasis upon physical fitness 
is bringing to light new possibilities in methods of 
achieving this primary purpose of physical education. 
It is hoped that these methods will continue to im- 
prove as the result of careful experimentation and re- 
search. 

Third, it is important to remember, especially at this 
time, that physical education, through its program 
based upon activity, can contribute only important ele- 
ments to total physical fitness. Such factors as nutri- 
tion, disease control, and personal living habits cannot 
be directly approached through an activity program. 
Where other well organized agencies do not exist in 
the school for the adequate teaching of these important 
facts so necessary to a total physical fitness, the physical 
educator should make every attempt to emphasize them 
through his program. 

Fourth, in spite of the many new and frequently 
strenuous demands upon women in our present waf 
emergency, the physical needs of our women for effec- 
tive, efficient, and abundant living are no greater now 
than they always have been and perhaps always will be 
These physical inadequacies are simply brought into 
sharper focus by the demands made upon women by 
a society at war. 

Fifth, to ignore other distinct contributions which 
physical education can make toward the improved gett 
eral welfare of the individual, both at this time and i 
the future, would be shortsighted and reflect an ut 
warranted disregard for the accumulated evidence 
past professional experience. 

If the above conclusions are reasonable, what then, 
should be our objectives for a women’s physical edit 
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ogram ? To the writer, it seems that we can, 
within the limitations of our subject matter, physical 
activity, make at least four important emphases in our 
program for girls and women. 


cation pr 


The Physical-Developmental Emphasis 


_ This term rather than “physical fitness” is preferable 
since it applies more specifically to the somewhat 
jimited phase of total physical fitness to which physical 
education should contribute. To help each girl or wo- 
man to attain a high physical and organic development 
in terms of increased strength, endurance, and im- 
roved muscular and organic functioning, is and always 
will be the primary function of a physical education 
program. Few girls have ever really attained that state 
of physical development which makes them capable of 
performing in an adequate, capable way in any and all 
situations they may meet. This implies strength, en- 
durance, and mechanical efficiency for the ordinary 
physical tasks of life such as walking; Tunning, lifting, 
pulling, carrying, climbing, throwing, jumping, as well 
as for extreme exertion of all powers in emergency 
tasks which many of them will be called to perform, not 
only in this war period, but in other emergency situa- 
tions which constantly recur throughout life. This em- 
phasis also implies the development of the neuromus- 
cular system to the extent that physical tasks can be 
accomplished with ease and skill. 


Obviously, optimum achievement in physical devel- 
opment must be considered as a relative and individual 
matter. Its measurement can only be in terms of in- 
creased and improved individual functioning. In gen- 
eral terms it can be said that an individual has at- 
tained her optimal physical and organic development 
when she (1) is free from physical handicaps; (2) has 
attained an anatomical and physiological development 
commensurate with age, sex, and general body type; 
(3) has sufficient strength, endurance, skill, and or- 
ganic vigor to produce and function daily at a high level 
without undue strain or fatigue; (4) can meet emer- 
gency periods of physical wear and tear without break- 
down and with quick recovery. 


Specifically, we must now plan a program for the 
high school girl or college woman, which will develop 
(a) muscular strength, especially of shoulders, arms, 
abdomen, and feet, enabling her to carry herself with 
ease through the many ordinary daily, physical tasks 
as well as emergency tasks; (b) general body flexibil- 
ity; (c) motor fitness or efficient, skilled ability to per- 
form; (d) functional posture or grace, poise, and bal- 
ance of body segments in all body movements; (e) 
sound circulatory-respiratory functional relationship or 
organic endurance; (f) orderly and non-hampering 
menstrual function; (g) normal body proportion and 
maintenance of proper weight. 


These implications for program building are enorm- 
ous. Very properly, therefore, now as well as in the 
future, this physical-developmental objective should 
form the cornerstone of our program. 
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Recreational Emphasis 


This, perhaps more than ever, is still an important 
objective for a girl’s physical education program. Cer- 
tainly, any educated girl or woman needs to have at 
her command enough skill in some physical activity to 
enable her to enjoy doing it both in school and after 
her school days are over. No physical education pro- 
gram should fail in its attempt to provide opportunity 
to learn skills in sports which can be used for recrea- 
tion, or to attempt to develop a taste or real love for 
some form of physical recreation. Recreation is not a 
dilatory, superficial, rather pleasant way of wasting 
time, but an activity engaged in because of real enjoy- 
ment engendered by real skill in and knowledge of the 
activity. A physical education program should be so 
organized that opportunity for the learning of physical 
recreational skills and values is given to every girl. 


Group-Social Emphasis 


By this is meant the varied types of behavior pat- 
terns one learns when having to perform as a member 
of a well coordinated group. There ‘is much which any 
girl can gain from playing hard as a member of a 
team. From the ‘standpoint of individual, social devel- 
opment, team play or work represents a high peak. 
Many girls never have had the opportunity of develop- 
ing this social pattern before leaving school. Therefore, 
since working with others in a cooperative, congenial 
way contributes immeasurably to successful living, this 
is a valuable contribution which physical education can 
and should make. 


Emphasis Upon Knowledge and Fact 


To fail to provide the student with the necessary facts 
and information about herself and the values of the 
various areas of the physical education. program she 
engages in, is to fail to bring about any real under- 
standing or appreciation of the contribution physical 
education can make toward the improvement of her 
physical welfare. In physical education these learnings 
may be grouped somewhat as follows: 

1. Knowledge and information related to each in- 
dividual’s own physical capacities. How are these 
capacities to be measured and improved? How can 
these capacities best ‘he used and conserved for in- 
creased functioning? What factors contribute to loss 
and depletion of energies and abilities? How does each 
individual stand in estimated capacity relative to a 
norm or standard? 

2. Knowledge about skills, about games and sports, 
how they are played, strategy, rules, history, officiating. 
Information of this nature is essential to a full apprecia- 
tion of any activity, and contributes to the building of 
real recreational interests. 

3. Knowledge relative to the organization of groups 
for the effective practice and enjoyment wf both in- 
dividual and group activities. ‘Too little time is spent, 
usually, in bringing such techniques to the attention of 
our students, yet many of them, if equipped with such 

(Continued on Page 509) 
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The Role of Abdominal Exercise in 
Program of Physical Fitness 


By 
HENRY O. KENDALL 


and 


FLORENCE P. KENDALL 


Children’s Hospital School 
Baltimore, Maryland 


develop or educate the physical for the sake of in- 

creasing physical ability. Along with this aim is 
an effort to obtain through the physical education, an 
education of the esthetic, the ethical, the intellectual, 
and the technical! The desire for bodily poise and 
gracefulness of movement, the fair play of competitive 
sports, the quick thinking and reasoning associated 
with solving problems in work or play, and the accom- 
plishments of fundamental techniques essential to good 
performance—are all examples of education through 
the physical. 

In dealing with education of the physical one is con- 
fronted with various aims—development of strength, 
endurance, skill, flexibility, muscular coordination, 
agility. Accomplishments- in endurance, skill, agility, 
and in muscular coordination are to a great extent the 
result of repeated practice in specific activities, while 
strength and flexibility are fundamental accomplish- 
ments of individual muscles or muscle groups. For 
the accomplishments of endurance, skill, agility, and 
muscular coordination, an individual practices a spe- 
cific activity or one comparable to that activity. In a 
wartime preparedness program, much practice is de- 
voted to activities most nearly like those which will 
confront the individual in battle. 

The development of strength and flexibility, on the 
other hand, need not be specific for certain types of 
activity, but should be general so far as body muscula- 
ture is concerned. The needs of the body in regard 
to strength and flexibility, as well as the accomplish- 
ment of well balanced muscular strength are best ob- 
tained by a carefully planned exercise program, as 


* A physical fitness program there is the aim to 


1 Taken from the definition of education in Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary. 


Fig. 1 and 2. 


differentiated from an activity program. 

In most physical education programs, exercises for 
arm and shoulder muscles, as well as leg muscles meet 
requirements for building up strength and flexibility, 
But this is not true in the average program of exer- 
cises for trunk muscles. Particularly does this criticism 
apply to exercises intended to strengthen abdominal 
muscles. The use of double-leg raising from a supine 
or hanging position, and trunk raising to a sitting 
position are too-well established as abdominal exer- 
cises. Unfortunately, both these exercises can be done 
—and all too frequently are done—in a way that not 
only fails to increase, but often weakens, abdominal 
muscles. 


NTERIOR abdominal muscles produce two move- 

ments: (1) flexion of the thorax on the pelvis, 
and (2) flexion of the pelvis on the thorax (i.e., back- 
ward tilt of the pelvis and flattening of the lumbar 
spine). Hip flexor muscles act to (1) flex the thigh 
on the pelvis or (2) flex the pelvis on the thigh (de- 
noted in standing by an anterior tilt of the pelvis and 
lordotic position of the low back). Obviously the ac- 
tion of the hip flexors is in opposition to that of the 
abdominals so far as the movement of tilting the pel- 
vis is concerned. 

No abdominal muscles cross the hip joint and there- 
fore cannot act in the movement of flexing the thigh 
on the pelvis. The position or movement of the pelvis 
during double-leg raising determines whether or not 
the abdominal muscles are exercised to advantage 


Fig. 3, 4, and 5. 
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along with the hip flexor action. If double-leg raising 
is associated with initial hyper-extension of the lumbar 
spine, then abdominal muscles are not exercised to 
advantage. 

To exercise the abdominal muscles along with the 
double-leg raising, emphasis must be placed on con- 
tracting the abdominal muscles to flatten the back 
against floor or table, and hold that position of back- 
ward pelvic tilt as the weight of the legs is raised. 
The weight of the legs acts as a downward pull on 
the ilium against the upward pull by the abdominal 
muscles, and when strength of abdominal muscles is 
not sufficient to sustain that weight, the pelvis tilts 
and the back arches from the floor as the legs are 
raised. When the back arches, the abdominal muscles 
are in a state of tension. Palpation denotes a firmness 
of the muscles which is often confused with the firm- 
ness of active contraction. The weight of the legs 
raised slowly in flexion is so great at the initiation 
of movement, that in cases of weak abdominal muscles 
this load applied with the muscle in a state of tension 
is sufficient to strain the muscles. In cases of marked 
abdominal weakness, this amount of weight may cause 
herniation. If the back cannot be held flat during leg 
raising, other exercises should, by all means, be sub- 
stituted if one expects to improve abdominal tone. 


Even in individuals whose abdominal muscle 
strength is sufficient to hold the back flat against the 
leg weight, there is a question as to whether the leg 
raising is advisable. Most exercise programs contain 
sufficient emphasis on hip flexor action among the leg 
exercises. If then hip flexor exercises are added to leg 
raising and to trunk raising (as discussed below), 
there may result an overdevelopment of the hip flexor 
group. Because the hip flexor muscles tilt the pelvis 
forward and act as a direct opponent of the abdominal 
muscles in the action of tilting the pelvis, an over- 
emphasis in exercising the hip flexor will create ten- 
dencies toward development of a lordosis. 

Trunk raising from a supine to a sitting position 
may be done in two ways: 

(1) “Folding” up to a sitting position, that is, ini- 
tiating the movement by lifting the head, then shoul- 
ders and thorax, then flexing the pelvis on the thigh. 

(2) Hyper-extending the low back and raising the 
extended trunk up to the erect sitting position by the 
flexion of the pelvis on the’ thigh. (In exercises, this 
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Fig. 7. 


movement is frequently described as coming up to sit- 
ting with “chest leading.” 

Number (1) above is a combination of strong anter- 
ior abdominal and strong hip flexor action. The an- 
terior abdominal muscles flex the thorax on the pelvis 
to the point of completion of trumk flexion, then they 
continue to hold, as the hip flexors (pulling origin to- 
ward insertion) flex the pelvis on the thigh. In this 
movement strong abdominal action will be obtained, 
but the completion of the exercise involves strong hip 
flexor action. Number (2) above, is a tremendously 
strong hip flexor exercise and may strain rather than 
strengthen the abdominal muscles. The initial forward 
tilt of the pelvis and hyperextension of the spine place 
the abdominal muscles in position of tension. As the 
extended trunk is flexed on the thigh the abdominal 
muscles are forced to assume the weight of the upper 
trunk while in this state of tension. 

Overload of a muscle at any time will result in 
strain. And the amount of load that can be assumed 
while the muscle is in tension is much less than the 
amount it can assume in a position of semi-contrac- 
tion. Weight of the trunk in trunk raising or weight 
of the legs in double leg raising associated with a 

(Continued on Page 504) 
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Our Schools Serve the War Effort 


By 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 


U. S. Commissioner of Education 


HREE years ago I had the pleasure of address- 
T ing this Association at its annual meeting in Chi- 

cago. That was in the spring of 1940. How long 
ago it seems today. It takes an effort of memory to 
recall that Hitler’s hordes, having blitzed and over- 
run Poland in the previous autumn, were then gather- 
ing their strength for the spring campaign. There 
had been a false quiet on the western front that winter 
—some talk of even “a phoney war’—how far re- 
moved it all seemed to be from .us here in America. 
And then beginning in May of 1940 came the swift 
conquest of the Lowlands, the capitulation of France, 
the British Dunkirk, and the whole rapid succession 
of events which followed. 

How turgid and turbulent those events have been! 
How ruthlessly they have caught up the lives of mil- 
lions of men and women! How difficult have they 
been for finite minds to follow and to comprehend! 
Even a short. year ago how few of us had fully grasped 
the significance sof the fact that we too were finally 
caught up in. this. global war, this war for survival, 
this revolutionary war which is to change the course 
of history for generations to come. 


Today at long last all of us begin to realize that we 
are in for a long,-hard struggle, that we face a stu- 
pendous task, that we must tax all of our resources to 
win. A year ago production loomed large in every- 
body’s mind; our main concern then was to convert 
the nation’s productive plant to the business of war. 
Today, we have become conscious of the fact that 
wars are won by men and women—that human re- 
sources are of quite as crucial importance to the suc- 
cessful waging of all-out total war as are ships and 
planes and tanks and guns. Today we know that the 
total human resources of the nation must be efficiently 
utilized to fight this war; that men and women of all 
ages must be engaged in a balanced program of war 
services, each stationed where he or she can best con- 
tribute in terms of abilities and ages and priorities of 
need in the armed forces, in industry, agriculture, 
transportation, commerce, or in those essential occu- 
pations for the maintenance of strength and morale 
on the home front. 

In the total mobilization and utilization of our hu- 
man resources, the schools of the nation have a major 
role to play. Let me briefly point out a few of the 
more important of the many contributions of schools 
‘to the war effort. In so doing I request your forbear- 


Address delivered before the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
April, 1943. 


ance if I should seem tediously to recount what may 
of you who are on the firing line of active duty already 
know from personal experience. 


IRST, then, I shall mention the war production 

training program, under which more than fy 
million older out-of-school youth and adults have bee 
given brief intensive training courses to fit them fo 
work in war production industries. In thousands of 
schools and colleges these courses are being conducted, 
Upon this program the federal government will spend 
more than $150,000,000 this year. Upon this program 
of training the war industries of the nation are depen¢- 
ing to train many of the three million workers who 
must enter war plants during this calendar year, 


Second, equally important, though not so well known 
generally is the contribution the schools are making 
in developing an understanding of the meaning of the 
war, the problems which must be solved if it is to be 
won and if a just and enduring peace is to follow, 
Coupled with this contribution through school courses 
and adult discussion groups are manifold activities in 
direct civilian participation in the war effort. To 
mention only a few: schools are helping to raise funds 
to finance the war through sale of War Savings Stamps 
and Bonds. They are operating centers for the day 
care of children of mothers employed outside the home, 
They are conducting classes for youth and adults in 
first aid, home nursing, and nutrition; they are spor- 
soring school and home Victory Gardens and serving 
as centers for a wide variety of civilian defense activi- 
ties. 


A third important contribution of the schools to the 
war effort is in the area, of direct training for the 
armed forces. For example, in the Army and Nav 
Specialist Training Programs the government will this 
year utilize the facilities and faculties of several hun 
dred colleges and universities to train some 250,000 
officer specialists. This program, too, is being sup- 
ported by Congressional appropriations; its cost will 
probably total considerably more than $200,000,00 
annually. 


Fourth, there is pre-inducton training for the armed 
forces and for civilian war services through the High 
School Victory Corps. This voluntary organization 
high school youth has as its general objective the 


‘preparation of students for essential war services 


which will come after these young people leave schodl, 
as well as the stimulation of more active participation 
in community war service activities while the young 
people are in school. For this program the President 
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on February 1 recommended to the Congress a sup- 


> 1943, of $3,182,000 to be used largely as grants- 


in-aid to the states to assist the 28,000 high schools to 
strengthen pre-induction training. The requested ap- 
propriation was not approved by Congress but was 
referred to the State Committee on Education _and 
Labor in the form of a bill to authorize appropriations. 
On April 14 a hearing on the bill was held by the 
Committee. It was reported favorably by the Senate 
Committee on Education and Labor but has yet to 
come before the House Committee on Education and 


Labor. 

It becomes increasingly clear, in view of the diffi- 
culties the schools are acing in holding in the pro- 
fession experienced teachers, es ecially in the fields 
of physical education, inathematics, science, and pre- 
flight aeronautics, that some assistance must be given 
the schools in making necessary wartime adaptations 
in these fields, and in upholding standards of instruc- 
tion which must be depended upon to prepare older 
high school youth for wartime duties. Especially is 
this necessary if students, particularly boys 16-18 
years of age, about 80 per cent of whom inevitably 
face service in the armed forces, are to receive ade- 
quate pre-induction preparation. 


AR is a national activity, primarily a responsi- 

bility of the federal government. Our schools are 
under state and local control. They should remain so; 
and they will so far as anything in the Victory Corps 
program is concerned. But these schools need federal 
assistance in adapting quickly to war needs. 

As a war program the High School Victory Corps 
involves a broad range of curricular readjustments and 
emphases including : 

1. Guidance into critical war services and occupa- 
tions. 

2. Wartime citizenship training. 

3. Basie instruction in mathematics and science. 

4, Preparatory training for industry, agriculture, 
and the community-service occupations. 

5. Preflight training in aeronautics. 

6. Special pre-induction courses for the Army, such 
as fundamentals of electricity, shopwork, machines, 
radio code, Army clerical procedures, military drill. 

7. Special war-fitness programs of physical and 
health education. 


I shall not undertake any lengthy discussion of the 
need for strengthening and redirecting high school 
physical fitness programs. Obviously, if this war for 
survival continues through 1944 and 1945, then it 
seems certain that most of the boys now enrolled as 
juniors or seniors in high schools will be in it before 
it ends. Consequently the high schools must discharge 
their responsibility to these boys and to the nation by 
making as many of them as fit for service as fighting 
men as it is within the schools’ power to do. That 
means that physical fitness programs, with proper 
medical safeguards, to develop the courage, the organic 
strength, the muscular coordination, and the abound- 
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ental appropriation for the remainder of the fiscal - 


ing vigor which are essential in war must be not the 
exception but the rule in our high schools. 


It seems obvious that if the high schools are to carry 
through such wartime physical fitness programs, they 
will face two special difficulties ; the first, in arranging 
for medical examinations; the second, in securing or 
holding qualified teachers of health and physcal edu- 
cation. Both difficulties can be translated into terms of 
financial support—for the cost of medical examinations, 


and for the cost of training and up-grading physical 
education teachers. 


No persons realize better than do the members of 
this Association that along with the opportunities for 
service the present war has brought urgent problems 
to the schools—problems of teacher shortage, of school 
support. Already many schools have closed because 
teachers, faced with a 20 per cent: increase in living 
costs, could not afford, when offered double their 
present earnings in vital war industries, to remain. in 
the profession of their first choice. Teachers by the 
thousands last spring returned unsigned the con- 
tracts proferred them by Boards of Education. This 
situation, already critical in many states and communi- 
ties, is becomirig increasingly more so, and _ this 
nation is now faced with the necessity for a 
decision as to the place of schools on its priorities list. 
It seems perfectly clear that the effective prosecution 
of war requires an integrated national effort. As the 
national government puts increasingly heavy respon- 
sibilities upon organized education it rightly is to be 
expected that the government will provide some of 
the financal means with which those responsibilities 
can be discharged. The government has provided finan- 
cial support in the matter of training out-of-school 
youth and adults for work in war factories and on 
farms. It has done so in training youth already in- 
ducted into the armed forces for officer specialist posi- 
tions. I believe it should also do so for the pre-induc- 
tion training of older high school youth for the armed 
forces and for civilian war services. 


I realize, of course, as do all of you, that it is prob- 
ably inevitable in wartime that there should be a 
greater centralization of direction and control, and that 
this centralization is not likely to be without its per- 
manent effects upon our post-war economic and gov- 
ernmental arrangements. I realize, moreover, as do 
you, the possibilities of danger in the centralization of 
educational controls by government. Yet I realize also, 
as do you, that legislation can be drafted, appropria- 
tions can be made upon an objective basis, and funds 
can be administered in such fashion as most effectively 
to safeguard the freedom of the states and their local 
subdivisions in their control of matters of curriculum, 
teaching method, and teacher personnel. All these safe- 
guards the High School Victory Corps measure pro- 
vides. Most assuredly, it is not a threat to the freedom 
of the states in educational matters; any more than 
the Army-Navy Specialist Training program is a 
threat to academic freedom in the colleges. 

(Continued on Page 510) 
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WIST, turn, bounce, jump, bend, stretch, whirl, 
swing”—it’s the class in Modern Dance. How 
many movements can be taught to young peo- 

ple? There is such a vast number possible, that the 
modern dance can never be boring. It is a vigorous 
exercise, valuable to health and body, making for 
relaxation to release the tension of the muscles and 
the mind. It makes for muscular control so important 
to posture and poise. Dance gives a new understand- 
ing of an art form, thus adding to cultural development, 
leisure-time pleasure, and opens new vistas in enter- 
tainment. 

Since wartime stresses the importance of physical 
fitness, it is now all the more necessary for every stu- 
dent to have at least one hour of physical training daily. 
For interest, better concentration and application to 
the training, a variety of types of physical activities is 
indicated. A desirable schedule for the week might in- 
clude two days for dance. 

Besides being a physical activity, we see dance as 
an art. No one disputes that an art activity is val- 
uable in wartime. Wholesome pleasure, self-expres- 
sion, and cultural experience are elements of great 
value, for many pleasures at this time are curtailed, 
and individual self-expression often is repressed. Emo- 
tional energy release is thus needed for the pupil’s 
morale, and more than ever, the desire for recrea- 
tion should be satisfied in a constructive manner. 

It is as a physical training activity, however, that 
dance makes its most important contribution to the 
high school student. Here is a survey of the material- 
content (rather than a lesson plan) of modern dance 
as a required activity, part of the physical education 
curriculum at Greenwich High School. 


Dance Fundamentals 

Exercises for body flexibility—tThere are the stretch- 
ing exercises for every part of the body. Stretching 
consists of using muscles to move a part to the fullest 
of its capacity, to the extreme extension and extreme 
flexion, to the extreme contraction and the extreme 
release. Thus, the muscles of the neck push the head 
forward, backward, from side to side, circling all the 
way around, to the looking-down position, to the look- 
ing-up position, twisting one way, the other way. There 
are many head exercises, and absence of double chins 
will result, with no forward-head to climax a curved 


Mader Dance for 
Students 


MINSA CRAIG 
Greenwich High School 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


posture. There are just as many, and more, exer. 
cises for the shoulders, the chest, the upper back, the 
arms and the hands, the waist, the pelvic girdle, the 
hips, the legs, the feet, and the toes. 

Dance skills —Just as when learning a new language 
one must first have a vocabulary, so in this case the 
student learns a vocabulary of movements. The 
dance skills are practiced so that they can be done 
smoothly, with ease and control. A turn, quarter way, 
half-way, all the way around. Then swiftly, the tum 
builds into a whirl, on the toes, or on one leg with the 
other in front or behind, standing in one place, or 
moving across the floor. 

The balance skills are various; on one leg with 
the knee bent, or straight; bending the body all the 
way forward parallel with the floor, backwards, and 
over sideways, all the while standing on one leg. Then 
there is balancing on both legs as one is slowly going 
down to the floor into a very low position. Holding 
the body in a tipped, off-center positron is an interesting 
balance skill. 

Jumping higher and higher—when at the highest 
peak, the legs flung wide from side to side, or wide 
forward to back as though one were running in space, 
A jump with one knee bent and one leg straight, or 
with both knees bent and feet together, or both knees 
bent with legs high up behind, or both to one side. 

The falls are the most spectacular movement skills— 
suddenly a fall to the floor, to the back, on one’s side, 
or falling forward. The circular fall is one of the most 
difficult, and so is the very slow back fall, which re 
quires powerful abdominal and thigh-muscle control 
This is spectacular to see and exciting to do. 

Movement dynamics—Sustained movement— 
smooth, steady, flowing, and usually slow, with steady 
amount of energy release. Percussive movement— 
sudden, explosive, strong. The smaller, jerky move 
ments, also percussive, are analogous to the staccato 
in music. Swinging—a sudden release of energy and 
then gradually caught into control and coming to a stop. 
Suspension—a movement or position taken and heli, 
so off balance that there must be a catching movement 
following. 

Moving from one place to another—Thus far we 
have discussed all the movements in place. These 
are movement words. But in order to have meaning, 

(Continued on Page 506) 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NEWS 


aah Physical Fitness Division, U. S$. Office of Education, 
1942—September 15, 1943 


HE following brief statement indicates some of the accom- 
plishments of the past year: 

1. Preparation of two manuals on physical fitness. The 
titles of these are Physical Fitness through Physical Education 
for the Victory Corps and Physical Fitness for Students in 
Colleges and Universities. A third bulletin was prepared under 
the chairmanship of Dr. Grout on Physical Fitness through 
Health Education for the Victory Corps. 

2. Sponsorship of nine regional institutes for the purpose 
of introducing and interpreting the physical fitness program. 

3. Conferences and communications with other government 
agencies for the purpose of facilitating the physical fitness pro- 
gram. Some of the rulings and statements that have been 
made are: 

a. A ruling by the Office of Price Administration author- 
izing gymnasium and athletic shoes to be purchased by school 
boards and issued to pupils for their use provided the school 
retains title to the shoes. 

b. A ruling by the Office of Price Administration an- 
nounced in Amendment 45, Rationing Order 5-C, on April 26, 
1943, which authorized athletic coaches, officials, principals, 
and other persons to drive 720 miles per month of occupational 
driving. This ruling will make it possible for many schools 
to carry on a program of interscholastic athletics. 

c. A ruling by the War Production Board that an ap- 
proved list of indoor and outdoor gymnasium equipment in- 
volving the use of iron and steel could be manufactured. This 
ruling is explained on page 16 of Education for Victory of 
May 15, 1943. 

d. A statement by Secretary Stimson emphasizing the fact 
that the War Department advocates adequate programs of 
physical education in schools and colleges as an important part 
of the pre-induction training program and that the War De- 
partment does not wish military training to be substituted for 
physicai education. This letter is reproduced on page 19 of 
Education for Victory of August 2, 1943. 

4. Efforts to secure a more widespread interpretation of 
the physical fitness program. This has involved a conference 
in New York with the Sports Broadcasters Association of 
which Mr. Ted Husing is president, and with the New York 
sports writers. Articles have appeared in twelve magazines. 
These are in addition to the material that has appeared in 
Education for Victory. 

5. Field trips by staff members. These have included the 
long trip last fall to the regional institutes and relatively ex- 
tensive trips during the month of June. Dr. Sharman visited 
points in Missouri, Kansas, Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Georgia, and North Carolina. Miss La 
Salle visited in Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. In addition 
to these field trips each has made a number of shorter trips to 
participate on the programs at conventions and conferences in 
several different states. Miss La Salle spent a week in Vir- 
ginia in March at the request of the State Department of Ed- 
ucation. She visited four state colleges and discussed physical 
fitness with students and faculties. 

6. Encouragement of colleges to hold conferences and in- 
tensive training courses for leaders of physical fitness during 
their summer sessions. A large number of these institutes were 
held during the past summer session and the professional staff 
members participated on the programs at several of them. 

7. Promotion of a workshop on physical fitness under the 
sponsorship of the National Association of Directors and 
Teachers of Physical Education for College Women for the 
purpose of supplementing the program outlined in Physical 
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Fitness for Students in Colleges and Universities. This was 
held in June at the University of Wisconsin and Miss La 
Salle participated. (This is described in more detail elsewhere 
under “National Association News.”) 

8. Promotion of the development of tests and standards in 
physical education for high school girls. This was under- 
taken by The Research Committee of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics at the request of the Office of Education. 
The report of the committee, entitled “Physical Performance 
Levels for High School Girls,” was published in the Oct. 15th 
issue of Education for Victory. The report was also published 
in the October Journal and may be obtained free from the U. 
S. Office of Education. 

9. Sponsorship of a three-day conference in Washington in 
August on “Meeting the Teacher Shortage in Wartime Phys- 
ical Education.” The report of the committee was published in 
Education for Victory on September 15 and also appeared in 
the October Journal. This may be obtained free from the U. 
S. Office of Education. 


Books Wanted 


ECENTLY some American and Canadian officers, trudging 

wearily into a German prison camp, were electrified by the 
crack of a baseball against a bat. Breaking ranks and spread- 
ing over the compound, the men excitedly verified the source 
of the familiar sound, and demanded all the details as to the 
supply of athletic equipment and what and when they might 
play. 

Prison camps afford final proof of the nearness to men’s 
hearts of athletic games, and of the basic desire of almost 
everyone, given the opportunity, to work for and maintain a 
high average of physical condition. This condition, and there- 
fore the sports and games which promote it, is the foundation 
for which the War Prisoners’ Aid of the Y.M.C.A. strives in 
its programs of education, recreation, religion, and vocational 
training among more than six million war prisoners today. 

War prisoners are mostly young and vigorous men, trained 
to a pitch of health and endurance almost incredible to the 
average civilian. Lacking sports or other adequate exercise, 
they deteriorate far more rapidly than untrained men. This is 
the penalty of physical training, that while it leads to better 
health and a fuller life, the trained body, like all highly or- 
ganized and tuned machines, if neglected, suffers more quickly 
than the untrained. This explains why many Englishmen, who 
follow the seasons with appropriate games, remain passable 
athletes at sixty or even seventy, while a considerable number 
of our more electric race, who incline to mad spurts of train- 
ing interspersed with periods of complete inactivity, are 
hobbling about on rubber-tipped canes or peeking nervously 
into the Great Beyond. The Englishman may not win a lot 
of championships, but he keeps the machine tuned up, while 
we are too likely to race it madly, and then throw waste and 
monkey wrenches into the gears. 

The Y.M.C.A. has known all this for a century and has 
always stressed proficiency in a sufficient number of games to 
permit sports activity throughout the year. Therefore, the 
athletic equipment which it supplies to war prisoners is diverse 
enough for the sports of all nations in every season. Recently, 
more than 100 tons of such equipment have been shipped from 
New York to Geneva, Switzerland, for European prisoners 
alone. This vast amount does not include the large quantities 
distributed in the United States and Canada, or purchased in 
Tokyo and sent to camps throughout the Far East. 

It has just- been announced that the American Red Cross has 
opened the way for additional supplies to be shipped from 
Portland, Oregon, to Vladivostok. From that point, it is 
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understood, the Japanese Red Cross will distribute the sup- 
plies to Far Eastern prison camps. 


The supplementary nutritional needs of the prisoners are 
well cared for by the International Red Cross, which delivers 
food packages regularly to the camps, as well as additional 
clothing and medical supplies. War Prisoners’ Aid of the Y. 
M.C.A. organizes and provides the necessary equipment for all 
of those leisure-time activities which help to maintain health 
and morale in the deadly monotony and drag of the prison 
camps. 

The athletic tastes of the prisoners are no more diverse 
than the religious media for which they ask, and which the 
Y.M.C.A. supplies, without discrimination, in collaboration 
with the Chaplaincy Committee of the World Council of 
Churches, or their own religious bodies. Equally varied are 
the educational interests of the men, which range from the 
ABC’s to abstruse philosophical and scientific subjects. British 
prisoners in Germany alone have requested that more than 400 
different university courses be taught in the camps, and in many 
; of these camps the educational curriculum now compares 
favorably with that of the average college. The Y.M.C.A. pro- 
vides the text books and other necessities for such courses and 
university credit is now being given for these. Competent 
teachers are found among the many highly talented and trained 
prisoners, who include artists, educators, scientists, and mem- 
bers of all the learned professions. Well-known athletes and 
sports experts are among their number and render invaluable 
aid in the physical education programs of the camps. 


Vocational training is stimulated by the Y.M.C.A., and 
prisoners who are skilled technicians and shopmen assist in 
this. All necessary tools, and even the complete equipment of 
shops where a man may learn one or more of a large number 
of trades and crafts, are provided by War Prisoners’ Aid. 


But the basic requirements for all of these programs is 
health and the physical education activities which lead to and 
sustain health. A vital need at this moment is for books on 
health and physical education. If readers of this magazine 
have extra copies of such books which they no longer need, 
they will perform a real and humane service by sending these 
to the warehouse of War Prisoners’ Aid of the Y.M.C.A., 33 
East 47th Street, New York 17, New York, for distribution 
to their unfortunate fellows who await the end of the war be- 
hind barbed wire—Reported by David R. Porter, War Pris- 
oners’ Aid, Y.M.C.A. 


War Fitness Workshop 

HE National Association of Directors and Teachers of 

Physical Education for College Women sponsored a War 
Fitness Workshop at the University of Wisconsin from June 
24 through June 30 in cooperation with the Wisconsin De- 
partment of Physical Education for Women. Ninety-four 
women were registered for the conference. Dr. Eduard C. 
Lindeman, Dr. Arthur Steinhaus, Miss Dorothy La Salle of the 
U. S. Office of Education, Miss Louise Stitt of the U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Capt. Donna Niles, and Capt. Brenda 
Boynton of the WACS, and Lt. Jenny Turnbull of the 
WAVES were specialists who participated in the Workshop. 
Members of the National Association who composed the 
Workshop Planning Committee were: Laurentine Collins of 
Wayne University, Coordinator; Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith 
College; Emily Andrews, Western Reserve; Rosalind Cassidy, 
Mills College; Martha Deane, University of California; Ruth 
Glassow, University of Wisconsin; Helen Hazelton, Purdue 
University; Anna Hiss, University of Texas; Hilda Koz- 
man, Mills College; Gertrude Manchester, Georgia State Col- 
lege; Gertrude Moulton, Oberlin College; and Mabel Shirley, 
St. Olaf College. 


The purpose of the conference was to study the new U. S. 
‘Office of Education manual, Physical Fitness for Students in 
Colleges and Universities. A summary of the proceedings of 
the workshop has been printed and may be purchased through 
Dr. Germaine Guiot, Secretary of the National Association, 


R. Tait McKenzie Memorial 


Let us in turn, honor this man who brought such great di 
tinction to the physical education profession through the fame 
he achieved throughout the world as. physical educator artist 
physician, and patron of culture; and let us hold him foreaa 
before the eyes of our young men and women in Schools 
colleges, and allied institutions. ‘ 


Jay B. Nash, 


AS MOST readers of the Journal know, the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreg. 
tion has decided to create a perpetual memorial to Dr, R, Tait 
McKenzie. He has brought great honor to our profession and 
we in turn will honor him. In that undertaking we solicit the 
participation of all members of our Association. 


Outstanding in the plans for the R. Tait McKenzie Memor. 
ial is the decision to erect a bronze casting of the Column Of 
Youth in the NEA building in Washington. This remarkable 
bronze figure will rest on a suitable pedestal bearing ay 
appropriate inscription. 

All contributors of $5 or more to the Memorial Fund will 
be awarded a three-inch bronze medallion of “Joy of Effort’ 
which is one of the most popular of Dr. McKenzie’s creations, 
It is hoped that most contributors will give $10 or more. Con. 
tributors of less than $5 will be awarded a print of one of 
the McKenzie creations which is suitable for framing. 


Contributors are requested to mail their subscriptions as 
soon as possible to the Chairman of the Memorial Committee, 
Grover W. Mueller. Address all communications to Grover W. 
Mueller, 504 Administration Building, Board of Education, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Publication of subscribers began in the June, 1943, issue of 
the Journal. To date there have been 111 individual sub- 
scribers and one organization. Following are the names of sub- 
scribers which have not yet been published: 


H. T. Friermood, Dayton, Ohio 
Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa City, Iowa 
Ben W. Miller, Bloomington, Indiana 
Walter Duscavage, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robert L. Breenden, Stockton, Cal. 
Eliza J. Foulke, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Leslie E. Swain, Providence, R. I. 
Emma L. Wilder, LaCrosse, Wisconsin 
Anne F. Hodgkins, West Harpswell, Me. 
Margaret D. Greene, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Minerva Stern, Kutztown, Pa. 

Frances Cumbee, Jenkintown, Pa. 


Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa. The biennial report of the 
National Association of Directors and Teachers of Physical 
Education for College Women is also off the press and may be 
secured from Dr. Guiot. Copies of the workshop proceedings 
are $1.00 each up to 5 copies. Five or more cost 75c each. 


Note to News Editors 

UR readers have no doubt noticed the reduced size of the 

Journal. This is due to the increased cost of publication and 
need for paper conservation. Therefore, in order to get as 
many news items as possible into the Journal in the decreased 
amount of space, we are asking news editors to carefully select 
all news items sent to the national office. Many persons are 
interested in knowing where their friends are and what they 
are doing, but, while the present paper shortage lasts, personal 
and social items should be omitted as far as possible since 
these are only of local interest. What we would like to have, 
however, are suggestions, practical ideas, and program results 
which would benefit our members throughout the country. For 
example, many persons would like to know how the Victory 
Corps programs are progressing in sections of the country 
other than their own. Are there any projects being developed 
in a particular district in which the other districts might be 
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interested? Has anyone received good results from teaching 
experiments, etc., which could be described briefly for the 
news section (other than those written in article form) ? 

All news copy must be in the Washington office by the 
first of each month. Therefore, all state and local news 
editors should send their material to the district editors before 
that date. News items should be cleared through district 
editors who will then forward them to the Washington office. 

The cooperation of district, state, and local news editors in 
this matter will be greatly appreciated. 


Miss Noyes Complimented by Mrs. Roosevelt 

N A United Press dispatch from Melbourne, Australia, 

dated September 6, describing Mrs. Roosevelt’s tour of 
American and Australian war centers, appears the following 
item : 

“At one Red Cross hut Mrs. Roosevelt complimented the 
work of Field Director Phillip Layton of Fort Morgan, Colora- 
do, and Field Recreation Worker Elizabeth Noyes of Stam- 
ford, Connecticut.” 

Our Association is indeed proud that a former staff member 
should have been thus honored. 


Navy Manual Available 
ECONDARY schools, colleges, and universities will be in- 
terested to learn that the Physical Fitness Manual for the U. 


* §. Navy has been published. Copies cost 50c each and may be 


obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


College and Health Manuals Ready 

Te handbook, Physical Fitness for Students in Colleges 

and Universities, and Physical Fitness Through Health 
Education for the Victory Corps, released Oct. 9, both pub- 
lished by the U. S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, are now off the press. Copies may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., at 25c per copy. .Money must be 
sent with orders and stamps are not accepted. 


Dr. Sharman Returns to Alabama 
| pg oe R. SHARMAN has resigned from the position 
of Principal Specialist in Physical Fitness in the U. S. 
Office of Education and has returned to his duties at the 
University of Alabama. The vacancy has not yet been filled. 
Dorothy La Salle will continue with the Office of Education 
for another year. 


John Barnes Pratt 
| many friends of Mr. John Barnes Pratt of the A. S. 
Barnes Publishing Co., will be shocked to learn of his 
death on October 1. Mr. Pratt was one of the best-known 
figures in the publishing world and was an honorary life 
member of the Association. An In Memoriam statement will 
appear in a later issue of the Journal. 


Women’s Athletic + 
« Section News 


For information on Visual Aids, please address corres- 
pondence to Frederica Bernhard, Chairman, Visual Aids Com- 
mittee, National Section on Women’s Athletics, Hearst Gym- 
nasium, University of Calif., Berkeley, Calif. 


Films for rental are kept at the Washington, D. C. office, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Orders 
are taken at that office until January 1, 1944. 

; Since our rental service is not very satisfactory, and par- 
ticularly since sports films are more easily available through 
university and commercial distributors, the N.S.W.A. is con- 
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templating selling our few films. Any school wishing to buy 
any of these films, please write to the Visual Aids Chairman. 
The following is a list of the films owned by the N.S.W.A.: 
Archery for Beginners (3 copies) ; Champions in Action (1 
copy); Tennis for Beginners (3 copies); Swimming: The 
Front Crawl (2 reels); Hockey for Beginners (2 copies) ; 
Swimming: Group Instruction (1 copy); Fundamentals of 
Softball: Pitching (3 copies). 

The Visual Aids Committee is preparing a statement of 
distributors of films for physical education teachers. This 
will appear soon in the Journal of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation. 

Alice Schriver has been commissioned a Lt. (jg) in the 

WAVES. 


Eastern District + 
« Association News 


PENNSYLVANIA ... . . . . By Elizabeth McHose 

The Presidents of the Pennsylvania District Associations for 
1943-44 are as follows: Eastern, Emanuel Jacobs, Senior 
High School, Reading; Philadelphia District, C. Harold C. 
Schuler, Cooke Jr. High School, Philadelphia; Central, W. 
Max Bossert, State Teachers College, Lock Haven; Mid- 
western, Mrs. Elizabeth Carver, Aliquippa High School, 
Aliquippa; Southeastern, Miss Bernice Boyles, Ambler High 
School, Ambler; Northeastern, H. P. Way, Allegheny Col- 
lege, Meadville; Western, Miss Blanche C. Parker, Mt. 
Lebanon Public Schools, Mt. Lebanon; Southern, Charles R. 
Nitchkey, High School, Red Lion; Northeastern, Frank P. 
Duffy, Dunmore High School, Dunmore. 


Grover W. Mueller, President, P.S.A.H.P.E.R., announces 
that the Executive Committee will meet early in October to 
consider the advisability of omitting the Annual Convention 
in December in favor of sectional or regional meetings. 

Rowland Macomber, former President of the Southern Dis- 
trict, is now a lieutenant, U.S.N.R., assigned to recreation 
work, 

Miss Elizabeth Zimmerli has resigned as Secretary of the 
State Association. She plans to do college work in California 
this year. 

Thomas W. Lantz, Superintendent of Municipal Recreation, 
Reading, has accepted a position as recreation coordinator in 
Denver, Colorado. During his years of leadership, year-round 
recreation has made rapid strides in Reading. 

Kenneth R. Miller, Philadelphia Tuberculosis and Health 
Association, has joined the staff of the American Social 
Hygiene Association. 


Pennsylvania State College announces that several Graduate 
Assistantships in health and physical education are available 
for the current year which, under the accelerated program, 
began November 1. Applicants may secure complete informa- 
tion from Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, Professor in charge of Profes- 
sional Preparation and Research, School of Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics, Pennsylvania State College, State College, 


Easton, Phillipsburg, New Jersey, and Wilson joined in 
putting on a recreation program for the teen-age group during 
the past summer. The program was organized and carried 
out by the young people themselves with the aid of some 
adult help. The outcome of the summer’s success is the 
formation of a permanent Youth Council under whose super- 
vision the winter’s program will be developed. 

Lt. Anne Bukowski, WAC, formerly Director of Physical 
Education for Girls, Perry Township High School, Shoe- 
makersville, was one of a group of WACS chosen for special 
training in social hygiene education at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
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versity. After completing the training course, Lt. Bukowski 
was assigned to a tour of WAC training centers in Georgia, 
giving a four-hour course in social hygiene at each place. 
Gladys E. Wadsworth, formerly of the Senior High School 
staff, Reading, is now serving as apprentice in physical therapy 
at the Station Hospital, Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri. 
P.S.A.H.P.E.R. members who failed to receive the September 
issue of the Pennsylvania Journal of Health, Physical Educa- 


tion, and Recreation are asked to notify Elizabeth McHose, 
431 Walnut Street, Reading. 


Midwest District + 
«+ Association News 


Officers for the year 1943-1944 are as follows: President— 
Ben W. Miller, Indiana University; Vice President—Helen 
Coops, Cincinnati University; Sec. Treas.—Robert Nohr, 
University of Wisconsin; Member-at-Large—Grace Ryan, 
Central State Teachers, Mt. Pleasant, Mich.; Past-Pres.— 
Grace M. Griffin, West Virginia University. 


MICHIGAN 

The executive committee met in Detroit on October 5 for 
preliminary arrangements for our annual meeting. Mr. Vaughn 
Blanchard, convention chairman, reported that the hotel situa- 
tion in Detroit has clarified and that he can see no reason why 
we could not be accommodated. In these times the executive 
committee is unusually anxious to have suggestions from the 
members in respect to selecting committees, obtaining good 
speakers, and in determining policies and procedures. Send 
your suggestions in to your state president or to Mr. Ben 
Miller, Midwest president. 


The first fall council meeting of the Michigan Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation was held at 
Michigan State College on Saturday, September 18. Seven 
council members were present despite gas rationing. The new 
officers for the year are: President, Mr. Lou Hollway, Ann 
Arbor Public Schools; Vice President, Mary Flemming, Royal 
Oak Public Schools; Secretary-Treasurer, Ann Anderson, 
Lansing Public Schools; Member-at-Large, Candace Roell, 
Kalamazoo Public Schools. Much of the meeting was devoted 
to plans for coordinating efforts of various state agencies in 
the furthering of physical fitness programs throughout the 
state. 

Mr. Charles F. Welch has recently been appointed Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Michigan Physical Fitness and Recrea- 
tion Committee. He operates under the Office of Civilian 
Defense and will soon be contacting county physical fitness 
chairmen appointed last year by Dr. Eugene B. Elliott. Most 
of Mr. Welch’s work will be done with adult groups. 


Julian Smith, State Director of Interscholastic Athletics, 
tells us that with very few exceptions high school football is 
going strong in Michigan. The only schools not operating 
programs are one in the upper peninsula and two in the lower 
part of the state who could not secure coaches. Mr. Smith 
also states that many schools are registering students en- 
rolled in physical education classes under the Michigan High 
School Athletic Accident Benefit Program. 

A recent check on the military activities of prominent Mich- 
igan physical education people indicates a tendency to favor 
the Naval branch of the service. Charles E. Forsythe, former 
Director of Interscholastic Athletics, is a Lt. Comdr. with 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Lloyd Olds, former Track Coach and Professor of Physical 
Education at Michigan Normal College, Ypsilanti, is now a 
Lt. Comdr. stationed at San Diego, California in charge of a 
physical training program for one of the Naval districts. Mr. 
Lou Hollway, Director of Recreation and Physical Education 


3u Memoriam 


George Wittich 
“Mr. George Wittich died in Milwaukee on April 13 4 
in his 85th year. To the older teachers of physical educa 
he was a familiar figure. Wherever the subject of physicg 
education was discussed his voice was heard. 


' “Mr. Wittich’s professional life spans practically the whole 
of the history of physical education in the schools of this 
country. It began in the days when some of the men why 
were its founders were alive and active in Europe and at a 
time when public school physical education in America had 
hardly been considered. As a boy he saw almost its beginning 
in this country in the Turnverein of Hoboken, N. J. He wa 
already in the full possession of his power at the time whey 
school directors were seriously contemplating the introduction 
of physical education into the curriculum of the public school 
His was an active role in bringing that to pass. From that tim 
to a few days before he died he followed the developments step 
by step. He has seen physical education from the planting of 
the seed to the present state of growth; he has seen its early 
struggles and difficulties; he has seen it finally take firme 
root and grow and spread and bear fruit. He has seen all this 
and more for he was one of the sturdy gardeners who plowed 
the soil, planted the seed, and cultivated the plant. 


“As a teacher of children Mr. Wittich was a revelation. One 
of his former assistants, now at the head of physical education 
in a large university, once said that observing Mr. Wittich 
teach one class was as valuable to him as all his previous 
pedagogical training. Every lesson he taught—and he taught 
all the years that he was supervisor—seemed to exemplify 
good teaching. 

“Physical education has lost in Mr. Wittich one of its truest 
friends. In principle he battled ceaselessly for opportunities 
for every child in school in the country. This conviction 
amounted to a passion with him with the result that he was 
always ready to step into the lists when special privileges 
seemed to be granted at the expense of others. 

“When Mr. Wittich died a noble warrior died. From his 
life and his deeds we may well take hope and courage for 
the coming day.”—Written by Mr. E. O. Hoppe for publica- 
tion in the Wisconsin Journal for Health and Physical Edv- 
cation. 


at Ann Arbor, is trying something this year which we thought 
might be of interest to other folks in the profession. Along 
with his physical education program for twelfth-grade boys he 
has instituted a regular course in military orientation. It all 
started when it was felt that something should be done to 
bridge the gap between life as a schoolboy and that of a 
soldier. The course will run both semesters and is organized 
in units of five weeks. During the first semester the curriculum 
will include helpful suggestions on adjustment to camp life, 
military hygiene, servicemen’s recreation, and physical fitness 
in the armed forces. Classes meet one hour per week and 
consist of talks by military personnel, motion pictures on 
military topics, and discussion of materials covered in a st 
lected list of references. Among the first speakers scheduled 
are Lt. Ivan Williamson of the Navy and Colonel Rogers of 
the R.O.T.C. at the University of Michigan. Mr. Hollway 
indicated that the course will follow the physical aspects of 
military living; it will offer an opportunity for the prospective 
inductee to learn why so much attention is devoted to fitness 
of fighting men and why it is essential to keep them in good 
health through participation in recreative activities. All stu 
dents in the course will be tested periodically in prescribed 
academic style to measure their progress. Hollway feels 
that the classroom experience of this type built around physi- 
cal fitness will do much to create favorable attitudes among 
these folks who someday will be in a favorable position to in 
fluence thinking concerning matters of public education. 
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WISCONSIN 

Plattville State Teachers College is offering a minor in 
physical education this year, designed to train students who 
are going into the small high schools and the rural areas. 
The required work for the minor includes comprehensive 
courses in Human Anatomy, Body Mechanics, Recreational 
Leadership, Individual Sports, and First Aid as well as a 
complete physical education program for high schools, in- 
cluding the study of the health and intramural programs and 
training in methods of teaching and organization. The plan 1s 
a very definite step in the right direction and might well be 
followed by teacher-training schools elsewhere. 

Neal Heis, football coach and physical education instructor 
at Kenosha High School, is one of four men chosen to insti- 
tute a new Overseas Recreational Red Cross program with 
the Marine Corps. Previous to this time this service has not 
been available to Marines on overseas duty. Mr. Heis is 
located at Camp Pendleton, Oceanside, California, with a 
Marine Task Force. The four Red Cross men selected for 
the assignment are required to undergo the rigorous training 
and drill of the regular Marines in preparation for active 
combat duty. 

At the close of the last school year, the Women’s Athletic 
Association of the Stevens Point State Teachers College con- 
ducted its Annual Playday directed by Ruby Greiling, chair- 
man of the Service Committee of the state association. Some 
76 girls came from six surrounding high schools to participate 
in team sports, calisthenics, relays, picnic lunch, and after- 
noon play. 

The Orchesis group of La Cross State Teachers College 
recently gave an outstanding dance performance under the 
direction of Claudia Moore, who has studied abroad with 
Mary Wigman and has danced with the repertory theater 
group of Humphrey-Wiedman. 

As a climax to the spring program at Beloit College, a Red- 
White-Blue Track Relay Carnival for Men was conducted 
under the supervision of Athletic Director Louis Means. Over 
300 athletes from the college, the U. S. Army Air Corps and 
the Naval Unit competed in sixteen events before an audi- 
ence of 2,000 people. 

Fred Hein, Director of Physical Education at Oshkosh is 
assisting in the U. S. Air Corps Physical Education program 
at Oshkosh State Teachers College. 

Rosemary Royce, Research Committee chairman for the 
Wisconsin Association for Health and Physical Education and 
a member of the faculty of Platteville State Teachers College, 
has resigned her position to become head of the department 
of physical education for women at the University of North 
Dakota. 

Dr. Shailer U. Lawton of New York University, prac- 
tising psychiatrist and noted authority on mental hygiene and 
allied sciences, spoke at a joint meeting of the physical educa- 
tion, health education, and mental hygiene sections at the Wis- 
consin State Teachers Convention in Milwaukee on Novem- 
ber 5. Dr. Lawton, author of several valuable books in this 
field and recent contributor to the Journal of Health and 
Physical Education (our national publication), inaugurated 
the joint meetings of these three groups, a correlation which 


has long been desired by many physical’ educators within the 
State. 


Ohio’s plan for physical fitness and recreation which was 
inaugurated last year by Paul Landis, State Supervisor of 
Health and Physical Education, was given new impetus by the 
first of twelve district meetings which was held in Cleveland 
on September 22, 1943. 

At these meetings, which will be held throughout the state 
each week until December 16, district leaders of agencies con- 
cerned with physical fitness and recreation meet to organize 
the counties in their district. 

The state-wide advisory Committee on Physical Fitness and 
Recreation, of which the district leaders are the active agents, 
has, through their help, drawn up 40 problems commonly found 
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throughout the state. It is the purpose of the district leaders 
to select the personnel and to institute programs for attacking 
the most important of these problems in their area. 

Each of the twelve districts in the state has as a nucleus 
for action six district leaders, two each representing the pub- 
lic schools, the colleges, and non-school groups interested in 
community recreation. This committee selects outstanding peo- 
ple in their respective fields, to serve in the counties of the 
district, which vary from three to five, depending upon the 
size of the district. 

These county leaders in turn organize active committees in 
their county to find ways and means to attack the problem 
of physical fitness and recreation in their county. 

On the county level, the pregram is facilitated by the 
fact that most counties have civilian defense committees with 
an active recreation sub-committee. These are the centers 
around which community support for more and better recre- 
ation is to be built. 

Some of the typical problems to be solved in the various 
districts are: 

Recreaticn: 

1. How to establish or extend community recreation pro- 
grams. 

2. How to extend the use of school facilities for community 
recreation. 

Physical Education: 

1. How to secure physical education programs in schools 
which meet minimum standards of the State Department of 
Education. 

2. How to assist school administrators in obtaining prop- 
erly qualified teachers of physical education. 

Health Supervision: 

1. How to secure school medical, dental, and nursing super- 
vision. 

2. How to assist the teaching personnel in the organization 
and presentation of health education materials. 

Instructional and Promotional Services: 

1. The channeling of information on resources and ma- 
terials available in the community on recreation and physical 
fitness. 


WLINOIS ..... By Elsa Schneider 


The health and physical education bill was passed by the 
legislature and signed by Governor Dwight H. Green this 
spring. 

The highlights of the new law are: 

1. Daily program in all public schools and teachers’ colleges 
equal in length to the regular periods of the school day; or, 
where local conditions make it advisable, a program of 200 
minutes weekly distributed over a period of three or four days. 

2. Health examination for all pupils in the public elementary 
and secondary schools immediately prior to or upon their en- 
trance into the first grade, and not less than every fourth 
year thereafter. 

3. The curriculum in all state teachers colleges and normal 
universities shall contain courses in methods and materials 
of physical education and training for teachers. No elementary 
school teacher shall be graduated from such college or uni- 
versity after July, 1944, who has not had a minimum of one 
course in methods and materials in the teaching of physical 
education and training. 


Although the new law does not go into effect until July, 
1944, many schools are expanding their programs. 


In keeping with this expanded physical education program 
Mr. Nickell, Superintendent of Public Instruction, has in- 
creased the Department of Health and Physical Education to 
four people. Mr. Ray Duncan, formerly at the University of 
Illinois, is Director. Assistant directors are Mr. Foster Keagle 
of Princeton, Mr. O. R. Barkdoll, Downers Grove, and Miss 
Elsa Schneider of Glencoe. - 


J. Kenneth Elliott, Principal of the Community High School, 
Williamsfield, has arranged a unique swimming program for 
his students. They have no pool but there is a lake two and 
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one-half miles from the school. Two one-hour periods each 
week are scheduled for both boys and girls. 

The Illinois High School Athletic Coaches’ Association 
sponsored its First Annual Coaching School at the University 
of Illinois, August 18-21. Dick Baxter, President of the Illi- 
nois High School Coaches’ Association and Doxie Moore; 
manager of the School, arranged an outstanding program. 
Among the speakers was Doug Mills, University of Illinois, 
Director of Athletics and Coach of the famous “Whiz Kids”; 
Ray Elliott, Illinois Football Coach; Major John L. Griffith, 
and Jim Conzelman. In addition to coaching, intramural prob- 
lems of the high schools were discussed. 


Northwest District 
Association News 


WASHINGTON 

New appointments in the Seattle Public Schools include 
James Ennis, Mrs. Phyllis Johnson, Zoe Smith in the high 
schools; Mrs. Tribble, Arthur Haavik, Ann Marie Elliott in 
the junior high schools; Edwin Koch, Lucy Cady, Glen Gus- 
tafson, Dorothy Lund, Elva Pilquist, Helen Drazic, Charles 
Scott, Will A. Tucker, Clark Hubler, in the elementary schools. 

A plan for health examination procedures in public schools 
in the State of Washington has been developed by a joint com- 
mittee from the State Department of Health and the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. This committee includes: S. P. 
Lehman, M. D., Chairman, District Health Officer for Olym- 
pia, and Mason and Thurston Counties; Robert Beaumier, Ad- 
ministrative Assistant, State Department of Health; Phillip 
Halobach, M. D., Whitman County Health Officer; John 
Kahl, M. D., Assistant State Director of Health, State De- 
partment of Health; Anna R. Moore, R. N., Chief of Division 
of Public Health Nursing, State Department of Health; Emil 
Palmquist, M. D., District Health Officer, Olympic District; 
M. Grace Watson, R. N., Public Health Advisory Nurse, 
State Department of Health, from the State Department of 
Health. Representing the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion are: Marcella R. Lawler, Chairman, High School Super- 
visor, State Department of Public Instruction; Vernon E. 
Anderson, Curriculum Director, State Department of Public 
Instruction; Mary Gross Hutchinson, Executive Officer, De- 
partment of Physical Education, University of Washington; 
W. Virgil Smith, Assistant Superintendent, Seattle Public 
Schools; Ellen Waters, Instructor of Health and Physical Ed- 
ucation, West Seattle High School, and Curriculum Consult- 
ant in Health and Physical Education. 

The program includes the use of two records: the Pupil 
Health Record Card and the Medical Record Card. The Pupil 
Health Record Card is for the teacher’s use and is the outcome 
of a desire of both schools and the health authorities to have 
more active teacher participation in the School Health Service. 
The Pupil Health Card is intended to serve as a liaison between 
the classroom teachers, the Public Health nurse, and the school 
physician or Health Officer. The Medical Record Card has 
been devised to be objective, to provide space for reporting 
health status follow-up and record all corrections. The two 
cards are interdependent and will be used together. 

To accompany the two cards, the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction together with the State Department of Health 
have issued a Handbook for the Medical Record Card to be 
used by the doctors and a Handbook of the School Health 
Record to be used by the teachers. 

The first annual meeting of the Division of Recreation and 
Informal Education of the Seattle Council of Social Agencies 
was held September 24. The program indicated not only a 
widespread interest in this field, but remarkable progress dur- 
ing the past year. Mr. Ellis Ash, who is Management Advisor 
of the Federal Public Housing Authority, is Chairman of the 
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committee and Mrs. Marcus’ Rohlfs; a member of the 

and National Boards of the Young Women’s Christian Assogj. 
ation and the Seattle Council of Parent-Teacher’s Associati 
is Vice-Chairman of the Division. Subcommittee chairmen in 
clude Mrs. Lucile T. Henderson, Group-Work Case-Work 
Study Committee; Mrs. R. Kline Hillman, Youth Participa. 
tion Committee; T. Byron Hunt, Youth Farm-Aid Commit. 
tee; Mrs. A. M. Walrath, Victory Play Center Committee: 
Lawrence J. Pierce, War Workers’ Recreation and Physical 
Fitness Committee; and Mrs. Charles Schwieso, Teen. 
Recreation Committee. Miss Ruth Pease, a member of the 
Seattle Council of Social Agencies’ staff, is Secretary, 

Under the auspices of the State Department of Public Ip. 
struction, the In-Service Teacher-Training Program for the 
state was instituted in May. The public institutions of higher 
education within the state were asked to provide staff for jm. 
plementing the program, which is being offered as a service to 
all teachers and recommended especially for teachers holding 
war emergency certificates and for those needing supplementary 
training to teach in a new field. 

The University of Washington has participated extensively 
in this program in Southwest Washington. Miss Ruth M. 
Wilson and Mr. G. Spencer Reeves, of the women’s and men’s 
physical education staffs respectively, spent May 3-5 at Kelso, 
May 6 at Castle Rock, May 7 at Battleground, and May 10-12 
at Centralia. The nature of the work proved very interesting, 
The conference type of meeting was used, at which the admin. 
istrative staff plus the teachers concerned met with us and dis- 
cussed the problems to be approached. During the remainder of 
our time we contacted all personnel concerned—visiting and ob- 
serving—and met the groups at the conclusion of our stay to 
submit recommendations. In each community we found differ- 
ing situations and enjoyed the challenge afforded in each. To 
date administrators and teachers have been very enthusiastic 
about the service, even though it keeps everyone very busy. 

At the present time the program has been making plans and 
return trips for “follow-up” to the aforementioned schools have 
been scheduled. Other schools wishing to avail themselves of 
the In-Service Program are making their requests. 

In order that problems in the control of venereal disease may 
be met on a broad front, there has been organized in the State 
of Washington the Washington State Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion. The organization will be concerned with the planning for 
effective cooperation of all agencies and individuals in an effort 
to eradicate venereal disease and will be concerned mainly 
with working with the official state and county health agencies, 
Dr. Donald Evans, former State Health Officer, is president 
of the organization. Miss Honoria Hughes is Executive- 
Secretary. 

The yearly program of the King County Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation Association officially started off on 
October 22 when it held a section meeting in conjunction with 
the Washington Education Association. The general theme 
was various phases of rehabilitation, such as physio-therapy 
and occupational therapy. Plans are under way for the publica- 
tion of the December Newsletter which will keep the members 
of the association in touch with the activities of their co- 
workers in this area. Miss Kathro Kidwell of the Women’s 
Physical Education Department of the University of Washing- 
ton is president of the association. 


OREGON 


The University of Oregon Men’s Department of the School 
of Physical Education is handling the physical training program 
for the army ASTU 3920 under the direction of Dr. R. W. 
Leighton. Pre-engineers and language area groups compose 
the unit which consists of eight hundred and fifty men. All 
members of the men’s staff were employed on the program all 
summer and the majority of them, together with the University 
of Oregon coaching staff, will conduct the work this year. 
Even Miss Harriet Thomson of the Women’s Department has 
been drafted to work with the trainees who have foot or pos- 
tural deviations. 

Miss Florence Alden, head of the Women’s Physical Educa- 
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tion Department of the University of Oregon since 1921, has 
submitted her resignation effective October, 1943. The Wo- 
men’s Department has been reorganized as follows: Miss Helen 
Petroskey is head of required activity program for all uni- 
versity women; Miss Janet Woodruff is head of the teacher - 
training program for women majors; Miss Harriet Thomson 
is head of the corrective and physical therapy division. 

Miss Helen Petroskey has organized a “Basic Physical Ed- 
ucation Course” for freshmen women at the University of 
Oregon. A student’s handbook and laboratory manual has been 
developed by her for use in the orientation course. 

Some recent faculty additions to the staff of the University of 
Oregon’s School of Physical Education are as follows: 

Mr. George Wilson, formerly of the National College of 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Mr. Bill -Baker, formerly a University of Oregon graduate 


and recently director of physical education and athletics at the 


East Orange High School, New Jersey. 
Dr. Elmer Berry, formerly of Springfield College and di- 


rector of the International Y.M.C.A. College at Geneva. Dr. , 


Berry was retired but consented to join the staff at the 
University of Oregon in order to alleviate the present teacher 
shortage. 

Miss Dortha Moore, formerly at the Fort Collins High 
School in Colorado. 

Mr. Earl Boushey, formerly director of recreation at the 
Farragut Naval Training Station, has been transferred to active 
service in the North Pacific. 

Mr. Paul Washke has charge of the V-12 Navy Program of 
the 13th Naval District. 

Dr. Wayne Massey is now assigned to the Physical Train- 
ing Division of the 12th Naval District, San Francisco, and is 
working on the Navy testing program. 

Mr. Lloyd McGee is now located at Tucson, Arizona, where 
he is taking indoctrination training with the Navy preparatory 
to an assignment. 


Southwest District 
+ Association News 


High school football schedules are being maintained with 
difficulty, due to transportation limitations, and to a late start 
in practice. A mild poliomyelitis epidemic closed the schools in 
Salt Lake, Tooele, and Wasatch counties for a period of three 
weeks and football practice was cancelled. South central Utah 
schools are anticipating the organization of a six-man football 
league in which a majority of the high schools will participate. 
Richfield and Mt. Pleasant plan to join the six-man league 
and abandon eleven-man football as soon as plans are com- 
pleted. 

Physical education has been made a required course for all 
twelfth graders at Payson High School in line with the Victory 
Corps recommendations. This requirement is in addition to the 
tenth and eleventh grade courses already meeting the state 
standards for physical education. 

Lois Ensign, instructor in physical education in Salt Lake 
City, is studying at the University of Wisconsin this year. She 
is working toward her master’s degree in dance. 

Mrs. Hazel Klink has been employed to direct the physical 
education program at the Stewart Training School at the 
University of Utah. She replaces Berniece Ensign who is now 
engaged in recreation service for the Red Cross in a military 
hospital in California. 

Rhea Robbins has been appointed to the physical education 
staff at Brigham Young University. She will take over some of 
the work formerly taught by Margaret Burton who has re- 
signed and moved to California. 
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The University of Utah and the Utah State Agricultural 
College are maintaining their football programs this fall in 
the face of almost overwhelming odds. Several schools have 
withdrawn from football competition in the Mountain States 
Conferenee, so games have been arranged with soldier outfits 
to complete the schedule. 


ARIZONA . . . « ByJanet Wood 

W.A.A. and the Department of Physical Education at the 
Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, are planning an en- 
larged intramural program this year in sports and dance. It 
will be started with touch football which has become very 
popular with the girls. Last year the intramurals were supple- 
mented by playing hockey, badminton, tennis, and cricket with 
the cadets from Falcon Field. English flyers are trained at 
Falcon Field so it was an enjoyable experience for the teams 
to play those sports which are well known in England, It is 
expected that this contact will be continued and, as American 
flyers are now included, softball and other sports will be 
added. A revival of camping and hiking activities is expected 
on the campus. These activities are in line with the national 
program for physical fitness. 

The Board of Education and Parent Teachers’ Associations 
of Phoenix Union High School and North Phoenix High 
School have taken a commendable step in combating juvenile 
delinquency. They have sponsored summer dances for the past 
two summers and plan to continue this in the future. These 
dances were open to students of Phoenix Union High School, 
North Phoenix High School, St. Mary’s High School, eighth 
grade graduates who have enrolled in one of the above high 
schools, and students who attended junior college during the 
preceding year. Parents and faculty chaperoned the dances. 
The dances were held on the tennis courts of North Phoenix 
High School. A juke box furnished music excepting the final 
dance when an orchestra was hired. The price of admission was 
10 cents and this covered expenses. Thirteen dances were held 
each summer. The attendance varied from 200 to 500 a night. 


CALIFORNIA .... . . « By Margaret King 

During the summer, the National Recreation Association held 
a one-day Round-table Recreation Conference for the Southern 
California District at the Green Hotel in Pasadena. The con- 
ference was organized and directed by George W. Braden, 
Western Representative of the National Recreation Association. 
Special topics were: “Tough Nuts to Crack and Discovering 
Special Nut Crackers,” and “How Are We Meeting the 
Youth Crises?” 

Health education played an outstanding part in the Septem- 
ber Institute of the San Francisco Public Schools. Two inter- 
esting developments arose from the health education sessions: 
first, the expressed need for more specialized instruction in 
health; and second, the universal approval given the idea of a 
Health Coordinating Council, with emphasis on spontaneity 
and flexibility to changing conditions rather than on set formal 
procedure. 

Dr. Lloyd Webster, formerly with the University of Southern 
California, is now director of health education for the Los 
Angeles County Schools. We wish Dr. Webster much success 
in his new assignment. 

The San Jose Recreation Commission announced a plan for 
stepped-up recreation program for industrial workers, accord- 
ing to Vinton S. Stratton, director. Light evening recreation 
for mixed adult groups, close cooperation with schools’ physical 
education departments, plans for all possible aid to the armed 
forces in that community, and encouragement in the use of 
recreation as a prevention of juvenile delinquency are the main 
points of the program. 

The boys in the Army do not get everything they should 
have when they need it. After waiting for almost two years 
the Santa Ana Air Base can now boast a fine new gymnasium. 
This all-wood structure, built at an approximate cost of $45,000 
and having a floor space of 110’x 55’, was dedicated with ap- 
propriate activities September 13. The building contains, in 
addition to showers and dressing roems for officers and cadets, 
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a basketball court 90’ x 50’, a four-walled handball court, an 
area for boxing and wrestling, and a seating capacity for 
about 600 persons. Lt. Col. Dunsworth, in charge of the 
Bombardier-Navigator School, spoke briefly at the dedication 
stating that this fine gymnasium is primarily for the B-N 
School and its officers; however, the entire Base may use it. 
The dedication activities were under the direction of Lt. Don 
Skinner and his able staff consisting of Lt. Kenneth Cutler, 
Lt. Stanley Riordan, Lt. Cliff Squires, and Lt. Ivans. At the 
dedication was Martin H. Trieb, Supervisor of Physical Ed- 
ucation, Los Angeles City Schools, as honorary guest. 

In a summary report of Long Beach School Summer Play- 
grounds, a total of 361,522 units of recreation attendance was 
recorded for the 26 school playgrounds supervised during the 
summer vacation. This represents a gain of approximately 
120,000 over the figure recorded for last summer. Athletic 
games and sports occupied the attention of a large number of 
boys and several outstanding events were held. Softball leagues 
were organized and teams played throughout the summer with 
all-city championship playoffs culminating the program. Eight 
hardball teams were engaged in a series of twilight games. 
Other sports culminating in all-city championships included 
basketball with 18 teams and touch football with 19 teams. 
Additional activities which attracted large participation through- 
out the city in the daily program were brought to a close with 
all-city meets such as table tennis, paddle tennis, croquet, 
bicycle races, handball, paddle ball, and checkers. The Junior 
Olympiad track and field meet was a major special event with 
276 entrants. 

In sports and athletic activities the program was very closely 
coordinated with the municipal summer program. The super- 
visory staff of the Recreation Commission worked closely with 
the school staff and the leagues and contests recognized teams 
and individual entrants from municipal playgrounds as well as 
from school playgrounds. 

A number of special activities were carried on by traveling 
instructors. The special activities included movies, handicraft, 
rhythms, model aircraft, woodshop, music, and dramatics. 
Dramatic classes were in charge of instructors from the 
Recreation Commission Dramatic and Pageantry Division. 

Closely related to the summer playground program were 
three other types of activity in which school areas and per- 
sonnel had a share. Teen-age social parties were held in 
several locations in the city. Twilight family recreation proved 
popular. All school playgrounds had an opportunity to send 
groups of boys for day-camp activities at Camp Sea Hawk at 
the Marine Stadium area. . 

Following the close of the regular school summer play- 
ground activities, recreational supervision and some special 
class activities continued at schools where the extended school 
day program is in effect. 


NEW MEXICO By Mrs. Leo L. Gleaves 


Approximately $300,000 has been allotted to New Mexico 
for balanced school lunches for the ensuing year, Ralph Van 
Hoorn, F.D.A. Supervisor for the State, has announced. War- 
time nutrition is the present-day aim. 

At a recent conference held in Santa Fe on the Problems of 
Education Among Spanish-speaking Populations of the South- 
west, many important facts concerning health were discussed. 
The Health Education Committee made several recommenda- 
tions regarding the health problems of these groups, namely, 
(1) more Spanish-Americans be given opportunity to enter the 
health profession; (2) inauguration of a program of health 
education which would take into consideration the social- 
economic aspects of the health situation among Spanish 
peoples; (3) the trained personnel handling health education be 
well acquainted with “the mores and customs of the Spanish- 
speaking population groups.” Dr. Michael Pijoan, one of the 
committee, told the conference of educators from five south- 
western states that a considerable portion of poor health in 
such groups is due to malnutrition and vitamin deficiencies. 
Other members of the Health Education Committee included 
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Alice Edwards of the California State Health Education De. 
partment and Prudence Bostwick of the Denver Public 

Dr. S. W. Adler of the New Mexico State Health Depart. 
ment’s Division of Child and Maternal Health, sat in on the 
health education discussions. 

Chief Specialist Walter Bellman from the Naval Train 
Station at San Diego, California, has recently been added to the 
Naval Physical Training Staff at the University of New Mex. 
ico, Albuquerque. 


Southern District + 


« Association News 


ALABAMA By Margaret McCall 


Miss Helen Turner, Director of Physical Education for 
Women at Birmingham-Southern, has been granted a leave of 
absence to serve in a recreational capacity with the American 
Red Cross. 

Miss Marjorie Brabston of Birmingham, Alabama, is super- 
visor of elementary student teachers at the Alabama College 
Laboratory Schools. Miss Brabston is a graduate of Alabama 
State College for Women and has done graduate work at New 
York University. Miss Jacqueline Lewis, graduate of Texas 
State College for Women, is supervisor of high school sty- 
dent teachers. 

Miss Margaret McCall, Director of the Department of 
Health and Physical Education at Alabama State College for 
Women, completed work on her doctorate in Education at 
New York University during the summer session. Her re- 
search was on the organization and administration of camps 
conducted by departments of physical education in institutions 
of higher learning in the United States. 

Senior majors in physical education at Alabama State Col- 
lege for Women served as physiotherapy aides at the Crippled 
Children’s Clinic in Birmingham during the summer. 

Officers for the Alabama Association for Health Physical 
Education, and Recreation are as follows: 

President: William R. Battle, Jr., Birmingham-Southern 
College, Birmingham. 

President-Elect: Mrs. Jeannetta T. Land, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn. 

Past-President: Edythe Saylor, Alabama College, Montevallo, 

Vice-President: Robert Turner, Lanett. 

Secretary: Jessie R. Garrison, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Montgomery (ex officio). 

Treasurer: Dr. Jackson R. Sharman, University of Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa. 

Membership Chairman: Mary Ravenscroft, State Teachers 
College, Livingston. 

Publicity Chairman: Margaret McCall, Alabama College, 
Montevallo. 

Member-At-Large: Vernon Lapp, Alabama Polytecnnic In- 
stitute, Auburn. 


FLORIDA By Miss Grace Fox 


Miss Ruth Lehman, Instructor of Physical Education at 
Florida State College for Women, has been granted leave of 
absence to serve in the American Red Cross in the Overseas 
Division. Miss Frances Crean, graduate of North Carolina 
College for Women and New York University, has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Mrs. Hazel Royall Stephens, Instructor of Physical Educa- 
tion and Critic Teaching at the Demonstration School, Florida 
State College for Women, has been granted a leave of absence 
to become Recreation Director at Warm Springs Foundation, 
Warm Springs, Ga. Succeeding her is Miss Martha Moore, 
graduate of the Florida State College for Women. For 4 
number of years Miss Moore has been teaching physical edu- 
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cation in the Tampa Schools. 

Miss Henrietta Greenberg, graduate of Texas State College 
for Women has been added to the faculty of the Florida State 
College for women, succeeding Mrs. Martha Adams. 

Miss Nellie-Bond Dickinson, Instructor of Dance, Florida 
State College for Women, has been granted a leave of absence 
to enter the service as a SPAR. The vacancy has been filled 
temporarily by Miss Eliza Dickinson, graduate of North Caro- 
lina State College for Women. 


Coach A. D. Dickson ot Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland, Mississippi, was elected President of the National 
Association of Intercollegiate Basketball in Kansas City at the 
sixth annual tournament. Coach Dickson states that the next 
tournament will be held March 13-18 if it is possible to have 
a tournament. 

Three Physical Fitness Clinics were held in Mississippi dur- 
ing the summer, one at the University of Mississippi and two 
at Delta State Teachers College, to interpret the Victory Corps 
Manual. During the early part of the summer two Health 
Conferences were held at Mississippi Southern. The purpose 
of these two conferences was to train the rural teachers to 
carry on health work in the public schools of Mississippi dur- 
ing the 1943-44 session. Mr. Russell Lyons, who helped with 
these Conferences is now connected with the Mississippi South- 
ern faculty. Mr. Lyons was formerly director of physical ed- 
ucation of the Hattiesburg Public Schools. He and Miss Mil- 
dred Burke directed the Physical Fitness Demonstration of the 
Hattiesburg Public Schools which was held in the spring. 

The Board of Trustees of the Institutions of Higher Learning 
of Mississippi has suspended intercollegiate football for the 
duration. The colleges are now putting more emphasis on the 
physical fitness program. 

Miss Ruth White, director of physical education for women 
at the University of Mississippi, was recently married to En- 
sign Robert M. Fink of the U. S. Coast Guard. 

The coordinated health program in Mississippi schools is 
new. It hasn’t yet passed its first birthday. With its great 
possibilities and vast opportunities, its growth will be slow but 
sound and substantial. The boys and girls growing up under 
the influence of this program will show the results of health 
training which is lacking in almost half of our young men ex- 
amined for service today. One of the things necessary for 
health is a diet meeting the nutritive requirements for children. 


The school lunchroom has solved this problem to a certain ex- 
tent with the help of the WPA. Next year, however, when 
this help will no longer be available, a continuation of this hot- 
lunch program means prompt attention to personnel, super- 
vision, and financial problems. It won’t be easy but with the 
help of the community and community agencies, it will be 
possible. Another important factor in a child’s health is his 
teeth. According to an article in the Mississippi Advance by 
Dr. Felix J. Underwood, Executive Officer, Mississippi Board 
of Health, a Jackson dental hygienist recently made a survey 
among children, aged ten through fourteen. This study was 
made of the four 6-year molars. It shows that Jackson chil- 
dren have about the same rate of decay in these teeth as do 


children of Hagerstown, Maryland, and Waynesboro, Penn- 


sylvania, but the rate of necessary fillings in first molars is 
almost twice as many in the Jackson children. In other words 
more is being done to repair Jackson children’s teeth. Jackson 
isn’t the only community which is doing something to improve 
teeth for school children. Canton gives 100 per cent dental 
certificates to each class room. Teachers and dentists have 
cooperated to find defects and see that necessary corrections 
are made. Other communities also have dental programs in 
their schools. The care that we give our children’s teeth today 
will determine the dental health of tomorrow. 


TENNESSEE ene By Catherine Allen 
I would like to write a ditty 
Something wise and something witty 
All about the things that happen 
In. the State of Tennessee. 
But I know I must remember 
In the middle of September 
That the pedagogues are worried— 
Much too busy to write me! 
So I have no news of dancing 
None of drilling nor of prancing 
None of changes of position 
And I’m sorry as can be! 
Will you write what you are doing? 
Courses you are now pursuing? 
Things you'd like for me to mention 
So our progress all can see! 
My address for news from Tennessee is Catherine Allen, 
Physical Education Department, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Established 39 years 


December 28th, 29th G 30th 
CATALOGUE FREE 


, LOUIS H. CHALIF 


Winter and Summer School 
Intensive professional course Diploma awarded. 
Faculty of seven teachers in all types of Dancing. 


POPULAR CHRISTMAS SCHOOL 


SPECIAL—We are happy to welcome Frances L. Chalif into the active force of our faculty. 


DANCES by Louis'H. Chalif 


Teachable and useful. 
5 Text books Instructive 
3 Folk dance books 


CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 


Rockefeller Center 630 Fifth Ave. Circle 7-1927 
New York, N. Y. 


end of the fifth year. 


GRADUATE DEPARTMENT OF HYGIENE AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Curriculum leading to Teaching Certificate and Master of 
Science Degree may be completed by graduate students in one 
or two years depending upon previous professional preparation. 
Undergraduate students may elect certain courses in this curriculum in their junior and senior years while com- 


pleting a major in another department. Such students complete the requirements for the Bachelor of Arts degree 
at the end of the fourth year and the requirements for the Teaching Certificate and Master of Science degree at the 


For information concerning admission and scholarships address the Craduate Committee, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 
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How We Do lt 


Action Ball 


CTION Ball is a new game introduced recently at Camp 
Robinson, Arkansas, which combines the features and 
techniques of football, soccer, basketball, rugby, etc. 
Utilizing a playground basketball (heavily seamed), two 
teams of equal numbers of players line up in mid-field marked 
with boundaries and sidelines. To start the game two opposing 


participants stand in the center of the field (a marked circle - 


of five feet in diameter). 

The referee throws up the ball and the players jump to tap 
the ball to one of their teammates. The player who gets the 
ball can run, pass, kick, slap, or punch the ball. A player carry- 
ing the ball across an opponent’s goal line, scores one goal. A 
whistle is blown to stop play when there is a stalemate; that is, 
a player carrying the ball is stopped and cannot do anything 
but hold the ball. The two opposing players who hold the 
ball then jump for it as in basketball. 

Play finesse, according to Cheroff, one of the originators of 
the game, includes the elements of technique of basketball such 
as short, long, flat, bounce, and hook passes; zone and man-to- 
man defense; and the dribble. As in soccer action ball allows 
dribbling, tapping by foot, knee, or chest and, as in football, a 
player may pass, block, pass laterally, and use spinners, re- 
verses, and bucks. 

The game is divided into four 15-minute quarters. Officials 
are referee, umpire, and two linesmen. Penalties may be im- 
posed for unnecessary roughing, punching, and jostling. Trip- 
ping by the offensive team will result in loss of the ball. 
Penalty for tripping on the defense is loss of half the distance 
of the field between the point of penalty and the defensive goal 
line. Ball is lost when the offensive team uses a wedge 
formation. 

I. S. CHEROFF 
Camp Robinson, Arkansas 


An Improved Technique in the Use of Inflated Pants 
As Life Preservers 

eeest everyone is acquainted with the use of inflated pants 

as a swimming aid. For the benefit of those who haven't 
happened to see it demonstrated, the idea is, briefly, to tie knots 
in each pant leg as near the cuff as possible, making two bags 
out of the legs which may be inflated either by whirling the 
pants overhead and suddenly bringing the open ends under 
water, or in the case of less expert swimmers, simply ducking 


under the open pants legs and exhaling, allowing the air 
bubble up into the legs where it is caught. When both 4 
are inflated the swimmer holds the crotch down and slides pg. 
tween the bags of air till they are just below the arms, like 
waterwings. The swimmers may also lie on their backs 
with the wings in the same place. With this skill it is Possible 
for mediocre or even non-swimmers to stay up almost indefin. 
itely, in warm water. 


However, there are some bad features to this method, 
Mobility is quite hampered, body balance is not good, and 
muscles of the neck become very, very tired. Besides it ig of 
little value for sleepy or unconscious people. 

Our method is to tie the legs of the pants together as clog 
to the cuff as possible with a square knot. We have found that 
average swimmers will have better success tying the knot # 
they proceed as follows: Check to see that one leg is not inside 
out as this cuts down its effectiveness considerably. Tie the 
first knot rather far down so that at least a foot of cloth jg 
left with which to tie the second knot. Tie the second knot 
carefully so that the tabs protruding are no more than two 
inches at the most. Then grasping the second knot firmly with 
one hand, place the other just below the first knot, place the 
opposite foot against the inside of the leg just below the first 
knot and work the first knot up to the second. It may seem 
that these instructions are too intricate and involved, but we 
have found that this procedure is most efficient. We have a 
large percentage of failures when the swimmers simply tie the 
knot as they would a rope. The pants are then inflated as 
previously described, making a sort of horse collar of them. 
This “collar” may be put on either over the head or the 
feet. It is important that the pants be put on with the seat 
up and the fly buttoned. Once on, the inflation may be com- 
pleted by the swimmer bending forward till the head is under 
water and the back top of the pants is pulled up around the 
chin, then exhaling, being careful to hold the edge of the pants 
down, so that the air cannot spill ou... When fully inflated, the 
pants should be worked around till the knot is practically in 
the arm pit, when the corners of the top should be folded under 
and one fold taken in the whole top. Dropping the arm on 
that side makes the pants quite airtight. 

Navy pants are particularly well suited to this method as the 
lace may be partly taken out of the back and used to tie the 
whole top of the pants together when fully inflated. Army pants 
may have the belt used for the same purpose. A single knot 
should be used, so that there should be no trouble, if a need 
for re-inflation arises. It is not really necessary to tie the 
pants at all, except when exceptionally high floating is desired. 

We believe this method constitutes a real improvement over 
the other for the following reasons: 

1. It is much easier to tie the legs together than separately. 

2. The square knot we use leaks air much less than the two 
single ones. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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m KEDS SPORTS BULLETIN NO. 6 
by Championship Coaches, FREE! 


Basketball is one of the fastest foot 
games on earth. But speed alone does 
not make the player. It takes good pass- 
ing, accurate shooting, sound footwork 
and quick thinking. 

The newest Keds Sports Bulletin, 
“Basketball,” No. 6 in the Keds Sports 
Library is yours without charge. It’s a 
complete study course, with action 
photographs of basketball’s ABC’s. It 
is written by two championship coaches, 
Everett Dean of Stanford and Bill 
Anderson of Merion High, Ardmore, 


Penna., four-time state champion. 


Today, 
the materials ond 
manpower formerly 
used in making Keds 


FRANK LEAHY, Director 


Keds Sports Department 
1230 Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


Dear Frank: 


Please send me a free copy of “Basket- 
ball,” Keds Sports Bulletin No. 6. 
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3. The pants are easier to put on whether they are inflated 
wholly, partially, or not at all. 

4. It usually takes from five to ten breaths to fully inflate 
pants, and with this method support is gained from every bit of 
air caught, and the swimmer can rest much more during the 
process of inflation. 

5. Another swimmer can inflate pants initially, and re- 
plenish depleted pants more easily. 

6. By simple adjustment it is easy to buoy up an unconscious 
person so that his mouth and nose are always out of water. 

7. Neck fatigue is practically eliminated by the head being 
supported between the two bags. 

8. More freedom of arms and legs is obtained and much 
more help can be extended to others. 

9. A rifle can be used from this position. 

10. Sleeping in smooth water is possible. 

11. By combining two or more persons, it is possible to 
momentarily elevate a third person from three to five feet for 
observational purposes. 

It would seem a desirable procedure, if time permitted, to 
tie knots and adjust the pants on the chest, before jumping 
from the ship. As a complete test of its practicability we wet 
the pants, tied the knots, put them on a non-swimmer, blew 
them up by holding the legs below the fly, bade him hold the 
pants tightly, and had him jump from the ten-foot board. He 
bobbed right to the top and had no trouble at all though he lost 
some of the air. ; 

Frep LANouE, LyNnrorp KeEyYEs 
and Lyte WELSER 
Georgia Tech 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Championship—Chumpionship Tournaments 


TRIPLE Elimination Tournament bracket has been intro- 

duced in the wrestling program of the U. S. Navy Pre- 
flight School by the wrestling staff at Iowa City to motivate 
competition. It is being used successfully in instruction classes 
and in the Sports (Intramural) Program. The procedure is as 
follows : 

1. Cadets in wrestling are arranged from lightest to heaviest 
and their names placed on the eight-point brackets. Sixteen 
point or larger brackets can be used, but groupings of eight 
equalize the weights better for our competition and would be 


more applicable in classes of small enrollment. 

2. Competition for first place is conducted as in the Usual 
single elimination type of tournament. 

3. An unusual feature of this bracket is the second step 9j 
competition in which the losers of the first-round championship 
matches are paired and the losers advance until a final loser 
is determined. This contestant has failed to defeat anyone anq 
is awarded the dubious title of “Chumpion.” Needless to gq 
the competition to avoid this “honor” is even more spirited than 
is that in the championship matches. 

4. The losers in the second round of the championship 
bracket and the winners in the first round of the “chumpion. 
ship” bracket are paired for competition for consolation honors, 
Here the winners, of course, advance. 

5. The contestants are ranked as follows: 

lst place: Winner of championship bracket. 

2nd place: Defeated finalist in championship bracket. 

3rd place: Consolation champion. 

4th place: Defeated consolation finalist. 

5th place: Contestant defeated in semi-final consolation 
round by ultimate 3rd place winner. (5th place honors may also 
be contested for by losers in semi-final round of consolation jf 
they have not previously met.) 

6th place: Contestant last defeated by ultimate fourth place 
winner. 

7th place: Winner of final chumpionship match. 

8th place: Loser of final chumpionship match. 

6. By using cadets who are not competing at the time to 
referee and shortening the bouts, if necessary, the entire tourn- 
ament can be completed in approximately thirty minutes. This, 
of course, places a premium on condition. 

7. The most obvious advantage of this system of pairing is 
the motivation gained through the importance of each match 
in determining the final place of each contestant within the 
group. Competition also becomes more equalized as the tourna- 
ment progresses. 

This type of bracket can be used for most types of individual 
or group games. It is simple to administer, motivates and 
equalizes competition, and provides a reasonable measure of 
relative ability within a group. 

Lr. Daviw C. Bartretma, USNR 
Iowa Pre-flight School 
Bureau of Naval Aeronautics 
Iowa City, Iowa 


lowa City U. S. Navy Pre-Flight Wrestling Tournament 


Battalion Platoon Date 
Name Weight 
} 
CHUMPIONSHIP 
| Lo:er of A-B 
Loser of 5-6 (Eighth Place) 
Loser of 7-8 
CONSOLATION 
Loser of 11-12 \ ee Tee (Third Place) 


Winner of A-B 


Officer in charge 
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Tedoy, the better-than-ever Voit Syn- 
4 Pthetic-rubber-covered athletic ball is 
to our fighting forces. We know 
you ‘wouldn't have it otherwise. 


Tomorrow—a tomorrow that may arrive 
in 1944—these new, improved 


play better, last 
iesist wear on rough playing 
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Washington Demonstrates Physical Fitness 
gh more than three thousand active participants in age 

range from fifth grade to college seniors and famous track 
stars exhibiting many different types of activities, the nation’s 
capitol saw a mammoth demonstration entitled “Victory 
Through Physical Fitness” last May 14. 


Early in the year the District of Columbia Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation decided to produce 
such a demonstration for the following definitive purposes: 


1. To acquaint the general public and professional fields 
with the nature and varied types of physical fitness opportun- 
ities and projects available to our boys, girls, men, and women 
in Washington. 

2. To demonstrate the acceptance of responsibility by the 
Negro for the promotion of wartime morale and preparation 
for military service. 

3. To motivate physical fitness programs and to give stim- 
ulating meaning to the practice of health measures. 

Permission having been secured from the District of Colum- 
bia Board of Education for the participation of school children, 
forces were joined with some of the public school organizations, 
with the playground department, and with others. Such com- 
mittees as the following were selected and they began immedi- 
ately to operate: 

I. General Management, Director of Health and Physical 
Education, School Divisions X-XIII. 

II. Finance, with its several sub-committees. 

III. Arrangements, with its sub-committees. 

The High School Athletic Council became joint sponsor with 
the District professional association. The two were to share 
alike in any financial deficit which might have accrued, and 
on the other hand were to halve the proceeds. The latter 


proved to be the case since there was an appreciable financial 
balance. 


The Uline Arena where the demonstration was to be held 
seats 4,950 persons and a carefully worded contract was drawn 
for its use. Since the program was going to be quite long it 
became necessary to organize so that a minimum of time 


MANUFACTURERS 
Atlas Athletic Equipment Co Cover III 
Brooks Shoe Manufacturing Co 509 
Coca-Cola Co. 505 
Hillyard Sales Co Cover IV 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc Cover III 
Geo. McArthur & Sons 505 
National Sports Equipment Co 507, 510 
Ocean Pool Supply Co 503 
Petersen & Co. : 509 
U. S. Rubber Co 495 
W. J. Voit Rubber Corp 497 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co 591 
PUBLISHERS 
A. S. Barnes 462 
ihe Bilakiston. -Co................. Cover IV 
Larry Gtiswold ................. 510 
Lea & Febiger 507 
New York University Book Store... 508 
School Activities 508 
Stanford University Press......... 499 
SCHOOLS AND COLLECES 
Bouve-Boston School of Physical Education................ 510 
Chalif School of the Dance 493 
Sargent College of Physical 
Wellesley College 493 


would be lost in passing from one number to another 
since the Arena floor was large the expedient of simultaneous 
numbers was adopted as well as having the finished Performers 
pass out north doors synchronously with the entry through the 
south doors of those in the next number. 

The program was as follows: 


1, Parade of participants. Mass singing—“Battle Hymp of 
the Republic.” 

2. Conditioning drill—5Sth grades. 

3. Gymnastic Dance—Jumping Jack Jubilee—6th grades, 

4. Hale America, Keep Fit Exercises—Junior High Schoo} 
Girls. 

5. Victory Corps Exercises—Junior High School Boys, 

6. Exhibition drill, Victory Corps—Senior High Schoo} 
Girls. 

7. Dance, Juveniles—Recreation Department Girls, 

8. Setting-up exercises with rifles—Senior High School 
Cadets. 

9. Danish Gymnastics—Howard University Girls. 

10. Setting-up Exercises—Cardoza High School Girls, 

11. Pyramid Building—Dunbar High School Girls. 

12. Russian Dance—Armstrong High School Girls. 

13. Triple Activities: Commando Tactics—Senior High 
School Boys; Boxing Routine—Howard University Men; 
Tumbling—Twelfth Street Y. M. C. A. 

14. Obstacle Race—Miner Teachers College Girls. 

15. Obstacle Race—Senior High School Boys. 

16. Track Events—Junior and Senior High School Boys 
and Girls, and the track stars. 

17. Mass Songs: “Lift Every Voice”; “Star Spangled 
Banner”—Participants and Audience. 


After the demonstration it became manifest that the rather 
natural mistake had been made featuring girls in rhythmic 
and colorful activities to the partial exclusion of boys. 

To bring through only one joint rehearsal the harmonious 
integration of the acts of several hundreds of children was a 
difficult task well accomplished when it is considered that 
their previous practices were separate and with somewhat 
differing teachers. 

It became obvious from the beginning that many of the chil- 
dren were too young and many others of the participants quite 
unwilling, and rightly so, to stand through a four-hour per- 
formance before and after their own acts. It was necessary, 
therefore, to provide seats for them. The problem of keeping 
youngsters quiet also had to be solved. The provision of seats 
and of supervising teachers during the performance greatly 
aided in the solution of this problem. 

The track committee was successful in getting Camp Lee, 
Virginia, and the Coast Guard Training Station to give fur- 
loughs to some of the boys so that they might exhibit track- 
training routines. 

Careful planning and the placement of responsibility on com- 
mittees and in the hands of committee chairmen with thorough 
understanding of lines and areas of jurisdiction combined to 
make the work of the demonstration well distributed throughout 
the teaching personnel of Washington. Skillful advertising 
combined with parental interest resulted in filling every seat 
at the demonstration leaving many hundreds unable to gain en- 
trance. Government officials were in evidence and _ several 
dozen prominent persons in the Washington area after the 
affair wrote letters of congratulation because of its success. 
Many others, unable to have been present and hearing words 
of commendation from their friends, have sent messages voicing 
their regret at having been absent. Thus the public school 
teachers of divisions X to XIII of Washington, D. C., with 
the playground teachers of the same division, and the other 
cooperating agencies now look back on the demonstration as 
having well fulfilled its purposes and as having been an effort 
which carried with it the tremendous satisfaction of work 
well done. 

CLARENCE W. Davis 
Miners Teachers College 
Washington, D. C. 
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An Appreciation Course in Physical Education 


N HANCOCK, New York, we've found a scheme for “sell- 
Ling,” as it were, our physical education program. Not only 
did the plan add prestige to our department by the amount of 
interest it attracted, but it made a direct contribution to the 
students themselves. 

In a number of our educaional institutions a great deal of 
emphasis has been placed upon appreciation of art, literature, 
and music. Students in these institutions attend the courses 
regularly and derive a great deal of benefit from them. The 
work of the old masters is exhibited, explained, and discussed 
giving the student an opportunity to delve into the intricacies 
of their perfection, marvel at them, and be inspired by them. 


This technique may be applied to physical education. Let’s 
use the word, “appreciaton,” in a sense other than the aesthetic. 
Let us think of it in connection with our national sports and 
pastimes. How many people can define and explain correctly the 
terms “squeeze play,” “naked reverse,” “hit-and-run,” “birdie,” 
“T-formation,” “five-man shuttle,” and numerous other terms 
connected with the various sports. How many of the thousands 
of fans that watched Tommy Harmon make his spectacular 
runs realized and recognized the true value of his blocking 
back, and his other teammates? We know, and we can prove 
without too much trouble, the ignorance of our so-called 
“sports-loving American.” On the other hand it’s really not 
the fault of the public. The average high school graduate and 
college student, as well as the layman, has not had the oppor- 
tunity to educate himself in this respect. Usually, as far as our 
field is concerned, the interest of the student progresses no 
further than his ability will permit. This is mainly true because 
a workable plan for carrying on the interest of the student has 
been lacking in our program. 

We organized our plans in the spring of the year and de- 
cided to give our theory a trial in baseball. We were amazed 
at its success. The attendance, which was voluntary, grew 
from 15 to almost 200 in five meetings. We brought our 
classes out to the diamond and seated them in a semi-circle 
just off the infield. The opening minutes were taken up with a 
description and explanation of a skill, such as batting, or pitch- 
ing, etc. Following this we had the varsity players, who were 
in uniform, demonstrate different plays, i. e., the “squeeze,” 
“hit-and-run,” “cut-offs,” “traps,” “double plays,” etc. We 
showed the different steps around the infield, divided them into 
groups, and let them try it. The week of our first ball game 
we posted the signals which would be used from the third base 
coaching box; this created quite a stir. The students couldn’t 
wait to see the game. 


After a few weeks their mounting interest became more and 
more apparent. They began discussing various plays and rules. 
They argued about what should be done in certain situations. 
One amazing feature was the fact that the most rabid fans 
were the girls, probably because it was all so new to them. 
They were fascinated. Soon faculty members and townspeople 
who were free began coming to the classes. It was a gratifying 
experience. 


It wasn’t long before we knew we had discovered something 
So we continued to use the system. We had the students vote 
on whom they thought would be the “rookie of the year.” They 
voted on who would win the league pennants, and finally the 
World Series. We kept prodding their interest by keeping the 
bulletin boards filled with pictures and accounts of the current 
baseball games. Finally, at the end of the course, we gave 
everyone a knowledge test and entered the results with their 
final marks. 

The course, as we see it, made three valuable contributions; 
namely, social, economical, and of course “educational.” Aside 
from this the students, townspeople, faculty, and everyone con- 
cerned began to regard our physical education program with 
greater respect than ever before. 

Joun RosENBURG 
Hancock Central High School 
Hancock, New York 
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Edited and compiled by 
OLIVER E. BYRD 
Associate Professor of Hygiene and 


Director of the Division of Health Instruction 
School Health, Stanford University 


A new type of health text and reference book—out- 
standing articles in the field of health are summarized 
and brought together in readily usable form. - 


Organized to call attention to the total field of health. 
Current problems form the basis of the book. 


can be used as a guide in the construction of health 
courses or the building of specific units for health in- 
struction. 


Provides a rapid and continuing review of current 
developments in experience, thought, and research in 


the field of public health, medicine, and allied areas. 
Can be used by health educators both in and out of 


school. 
$3.00 
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lt May Interest You 
to Know--- 


R. OLIVER E. BYRD, Stanford Director of Inform- 
ational Hygiene, has introduced a different technique for 
teaching college classes in health. He has prepared abstracts 
of the most significant articles of the previeus year making 


them available to teachers in his Health Instruction Yearbook. 
* * * 


8 year for qualified enlisted members of the 
Women’s Army Corps to become physical therapy aides, 
serving in the Medical Department of the Army of the United 
States with the relative rank of second lieutenant, has been 
announced by the War Department. For further information 
write to the Bureau of Public Relations, War Department, 


Washington, D. C. 


the importance of well organized and 
properly directed recreation as a morale-building factor in 
both the Armed Services and on the home front, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has assembled a program com- 
posed of courses selected from ten different instructional divis- 
ions to train properly qualified students as recreation leaders. 
Work in this field began with the opening of the fall semester 


on September 27. 
* * * 


7 HE new Schools at War material, outlining pregram sug- 
gestions in connection with the War Finance Program 
for the coming school year has recently been published. Single 
copies are available on request. Write to the Education Section, 
War Finance Division, Treasury Department, Washington 25, 
< 


W.A.V.E.S. Fitness Program 


(Continued from Page 472) 


with the exception of posture and swimming which 
are scheduled according to availability of pools and 
gym space. 
FACILITIES : 


1. With the exception of the recruit training school 
which has exclusive use of a gymnasium building and 
field, all other schools share the athletic facilities with 
the college students. 


2. Air training centers provide fields, pools, and 
gym space for Women Reservists at these centers. 
EQUIPMENT: 


1. All equipment needed for the physical training 
program is procured, if available, for every training 
school by the Navy. 

PROGRAM CONTENT: 

A. Posture: 


1. All trainees are graded in posture, the means 
of grading depending upon the decision of the staff in 
each school. Posture is standardized according to an 
authorized chart. 


2. All trainees needing special posture exercises 
are assigned to posture groups in which each trainee’s 
faults are analyzed and a card of exercises written for 
individual correction. 


3. Trainees are held in posture groups only unti 
they show improvement, and until they understand the 
mechanics of good posture. 

B. Swimming: 

1. Where pools are available, swimming instruction 
is given. 

2. In some instances, only beginning instruction ig 
given ; in others, all trainees have instruction regardless 
of ability. 

C. General Program: 


1. Conditioning exercises: to provide flexibility, 
strength, endurance, agility, coordination, and relax. 
ation methods. 

2. Rhythmic activity: to develop efficiency o 
movement through rhythmic activity. 

3. Games and sports: to provide vigorous exercise 
through a competitive type of activity ; active relays are 
used as are volleyball, basketball, soccer, hockey, speed- 
ball, fieldball, swimming, badminton, tennis. 

4. Military drill: this activity is under the cogniz. 
ance of the physical training officer except in recruit 
training. 

5 Health lectures. 

TIME REQUIREMENT: 


1. One hour a day six days a week. ve 


Teaching Nutrition 


(Continued from Page 468) 


more lasting knowledge than any movie, photograph, or 
textbook. There is no good substitute for well or- 
ganized, carefully guided experience in studying a 
science whose sole value lies in its practical applica- 
tion. 

These experiences cannot be rushed. It takes several 
weeks for an animal to develop symptoms of a de- 
ficiency and it may take several more to restore him 
to health. In the meantime the use of food in the 
classroom answers many questions raised by the ex- 
periment and subsequently leads to the practical prob- 
lem of how much of the particular essential in ques- 
tion is needed for their own health and the easiest 
way of procuring their quota. It is easy to see thata 
program as detailed as this would require an entire 
term for the study of one dietary essential, as indeed 
it does. While this may seem an extremely slow 
process to a teacher unaccustomed to such methods, 
experience has shown that it exerts a permanent and 
positive influence upon the food habits of children. 

This method of teaching does not make an extra 
demand upon the teacher’s time since the responsi 
bility for the care of the animals can be left, and should 
be left, entirely to the children. The experiments con- 
ducted in class and the simple food preparation also 
should be delegated to the children. Never, at any 
time, slould a lesson turn into a demonstration by 
the teacher. Her function is to guide, not to lead. 


The teacher does, however, have two responsibilities 
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His badminton “EYE” 
is his secret weapon 


Let the enemy plane turn and twist as it 
will, its deceptive changes of speed are 
familiar phenomena to the gunner trained 
in badminton. 

Quick as thought, too, muscles trained 
to accurate timing in hitting the “bird” 
will be likely to grip the trigger at just the 
right split-second to put a burst into his 
tricky adversary. 

Badminton is at war as a trainer in skills, 
and a body-conditioner. It’s a game you can 
play at home or almost anywhere. Look for 
the name “Wilson” and get the best in 
badminton equipment. 


FREE! Badminton Rules and Year Book... Write! 
WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 
2037 North Campbell Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

IT'S WILSON TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


EQUIPMENT 


which have often, heretofore, been considered of minor 
importance. First, the teacher will find it to his ad- 
vantage to possess a sound knowledge of nutrition 
especially in the teaching of this phase of health in 


guide in the teaching of nutrition to children, for it is 
not so much what the teacher says that is responsible 
for the food habits children develop, as the way in 
which he presents the material and the evidence that 


al grades above the third. Unless he can rely upon the _ he himself thinks the information important. 
> help of a nutritionist in planning his program, he will If the determination to stamp out malnutrition in 
m find it difficult to organize his material without a this country is sincere, and intelligent techniques are 
e thorough understanding of the subject, and he will also adopted to accomplish the task, then success will be 
( find himself at a disadvantage when questioned by in- assured. School teachers, more than any other single 
)- terested and alert children. Moreover, it is extremely —_ group, have the privilege and the power to shorten, by 
- important that children gain sound knowledge, not generations, the length of time this will take. me 
t distorted by fads and fancies, and a well informed 
a teacher will be able to discriminate between sound facts - 
and current fads. 
d In the second place, he must personally apply his ° ° 
" — information. He needs to examine his own Recreational Leadership 
;, iet critically. If his food choices are inconsistent with . 
d his teaching merely because of certain fixed food dis- 

likes, then his teaching will carry little weight. If he | equipment brought to a park oven which had the fire 
F does not believe that the kind of food eaten is an im- all laid. The class also had the experience of planning 
. portant factor for health and is not convinced that this | hikes for different age levels, and different available 
d applies to him as well as to others, then he cannot hope facilities. 
J to be a successful teacher of this phase of health. 
0 John, Viscount Morley, writes, “Success depends ERHAPS the most interesting and worth-while 
y upon three things ; who says it, what he says, how he phase of the course was the community work. The 
y says it; and of these three things what he says is the Social Planning Council of Greater St. Louis inter- 


least important.”* This might well be used as a 


* Recollections, Vol. II, Book 5, Chap. 4. 
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viewed scientifically each member of the class. Mem- 
bers of the Council talked to the class, explained the 
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work of the Council and the work of the various 
agencies of the Council. This was supplemented by 
talks by representatives of agencies which were in 
need of volunteer help. Each pupil was placed in an 
agency according to his available time; his interests, 
and the community needs. Here the students worked 
at least an afternoon, an evening, or a Saturday morn- 
ing each week under the guidance of the trained recre- 
ation leaders. Many students gave more than the re- 
quired time, and others carried on the work after the 
class terminated. Instructors of this course kept in 
contact with the students’ community work by visits to 


the agencies and by reports through the Social Plan- 


ning Council. Each week, time was taken in class period 
at school to discuss the problems of the workers and to 
help them solve them. They would ask other members 
of the class what they did at their agency, and each 
student had a great deal of pride in belonging to a 
group. The boys and girls were helping in Jewish 
welfare, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., H.A., Catholic Welfare, 
Boys’ Clubs, Orphanages, USO, and other private 
agencies. 

A constant effort was made to make the class prac- 
tical, and to give the members real experiences. Be- 
sides visiting and taking part in a great variety of 
recreational activities, each classroom quiz included 
some creative and emergency questions such as: 


1. One hundred twelve-year-old children are 
gathered in the stadium for a play day. It rains. Plan 
a treasure hunt, using only the gymnasium and halls. 

2. A Red Cross Drive is being staged; your agency 
wishes to impress the patrons of this movement. In 
skeleton form, outline a little play for the group you 
are teaching (they were working with various age 
levels) to dramatize this. 

3. Your recreation center is giving a St. Patrick’s 
Day party for the early adolescent, 11-14. Work out 
the following : 


(a) An invitation in jingle. 
(b) An appropriate mixing game. 
(c) An appropriate party game. 


Conclusion 


The class is embryonic, and as time progresses, mis- 
takes will be corrected. In a public school system, in- 
dividuals will of course be in this class who have very 
little potential leadership. A willingness to serve and 
a loyalty to community welfare, however, can be de- 
veloped in each one; and this is decidedly worth while 
in our quest for real democracy. It is a real thrill to 
discover that the big, overweight boy with large un- 
skilled hands who had so much trouble with handi- 
craft, worked as a volunteer in a settlement house 
teaching woodcraft, and that the little timid girl spent 
this summer telling stories at a summer day camp for 
‘pre-school children whose parents were in war indus- 
try. 

The age of the juvenile delinquent is going down as 
the need for leadership in recreation is increasing. If 


out high school youth can serve as leaders Of the 
younger children and release the adults for the older 
boys and girls, and if these high school people wil} Use 
their leisure in volunteer work in our community cep. 
ters, the delinquency problem will be greatly alle. 


iated. a 


Army Air Forces 


(Continued from Page 465) 


Guerrilla exercises ——There are some 20 exercises jp 
this group. Participants are arranged in circles (about 
30 men to a circle) and the exercises are performed by 
commands while the men are in motion around the 
circle. The length of performance also depends on the 
age and physical condition of personnel. 


Grass exercises —This group consists of 11 exercises 
which have been used for years by football coaches to 
condition their squads and are best performed by ar- 
ranging participants in circles of about 30 men each, 

The last two groups mentioned present greater op- 
portunities of a technical and military nature than the 
first group, although the first group in all probability 
will give more of a “workout.” Calisthenics can be 
used to a greater advantage, particularly indoors, be 
cause the last two groups require more space for partie- 
ipation, and a few of the exercises require body 
positions on the ground. All these exercises should be 
executed vigorously and quickly. All exercises demand 
a considerable degree of endurance and _ participants 
should be required to continue to “drive” into the ex- 
ercise, even after they are very tired. 

Running. —Sustained running is the most important 
activity used to condition personnel. Each period is 
designed to have some form of running selected from 
the following: obstacle course, wind sprints, and dis- 
tance running. 

The activities for the remainder of the period are 
chosen from Training Circular No. 87, or from any 
other pertinent publication. Athletics participation is 
highly desirable because of individual interest and the 
competitive benefits derived from such activity. 

Military aquatics and functional swimming.—This 
is a required activity where facilities are available, but 
time is not taken from the hardening and conditioning 
program. The guide used for this activity is “Swim 
and Live,” Training Film 1-486. 

The Special Service-Physical Fitness officer, by reg- 
ulation, is required to work very closely with the Flight 
Surgeon in order to get maximum benefits from the 
proper health habits as they relate to total fitness. The 
Surgeon also offers advice relative to program content 
and test results. It is common knowledge that if per 
sonnel is to acquire superior fitness, they must adhere 
to proper health practices such as sufficient rest, ade 
quate sleep, proper relaxation, balanced diet, regulat 
exercise, and freedom from organic deficiencies, dis 
eases, and emotional strain. 
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HE Army Air Forces Physical Fitness Test (AAF 

Regulation No. 50-10, 28 April 1943, Physical Fit- 
ness Test) is designed for two purposes: (1) to assist 
in determining individual physical fitness status and 
amount of improvement, and (2) to assist in determin- 
ing the effectiveness of the physical fitness program. 
The test items (chinning, sit-ups, and 300-yard shuttle 
run) are selected to measure cardio-respiratory en- 
durance, muscular strength, speed, coordination, power, 
and endurance. 

The three items were selected after experimentation 
and statistical evaluation of 15 items. These items were 
selected to measure the following aspects of physical 
fitness: speed, muscular strength and endurance, mus- 
cular explosiveness, agility, and body coordination. The 
selected three items (sit-ups, chinning, and 300-yard 
shuttle) correlate .90 with the 15 items. As the result 
of the gross system of classification (five categories: 
excellent, very good, good, poor, very poor) and of the 
desire to simplify administrative procedures, it was 
concluded that the three-item test would sufficiently 
describe the desired state of physical fitness in Army 
Air Forces personnel. 

The test is particularly valuable as a program check. 
If poor results are attained, the program is re-evaluated 
after a conference with the Flight Surgeon. The pro- 
gram factors given special consideration are personnel, 
equipment, facilities, activities, time, duration of activ- 
ity, and intensity of the program, and if the Surgeon 
deems it advisable, health practices of personnel are 
checked. It has been found an invaluable aid in secur- 
ing needed emphasis on and materials for the program 
from commanding officers. 

The test is self-scoring and can be administered to 
500 individuals an hour. Four examiners are required 
for administration. Scoring is accomplished by pairing 
individuals and exchanging cards. The Physical Fitness 
Rating (PFR), score, and classification, i. e., excellent, 
very good, good, poor, or very poor, are known before 
the individual leaves the field. The same card is used 
in profile form, for successive administrations to permit 
the individual to see whether or not he has progressed 
or retrogressed in physical fitness. The results become 
a part of the enlisted and officer records and follow the 
individuals from station to station to permit the use of 
the same card. 

Combat standards have been arbitrarily established 
as “excellent” or “very good.” Every attempt is made 
by the station staff personnel to achieve this standard 
or to reach one’s innate capacity. The physical fitness 
program is, therefore, vigorous in order to attain these 
desired standards. 

The minimum weekly hour requirement for the re- 
quired program ranges from three to six hours a week, 
depending upon the personnel classification and upon 
the air forces or commands under which these per- 
sonnel serve. The least of these hour requirements 
must be distributed over three days a week. All hour 
requirements are minimum, and six hours a week are 
recommended for all personnel. 

The voluntary physical fitness program is designed 
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to meet participator interest, and every effort is made 
to secure 100 per cent participation. This program 
consists mostly of intra- and inter-unit athletic ac- 
tivities. 

The implications of physical fitness for school situ- 
ations are practically the same today as they were prior 
to the war; namely, 

1. Superior physical condition and organic de- 
velopment. 


2. Proper body mechanics and essential athletic 
skills. 

3. Military aquatics and functionai swimming skills. 

4. Interest in maintaining, and the desire to con- 
tinue in superior physical condition. 

5. Habits and practices conducive to healthful living. 

Physical education programs in schools, both college 
and high school, can do much to contribute to these 
objectives. A vigorous physical fitness program with 
emphasis on “why a superior physical condition?” will 
advance potential Army Air Forces personnel in or- 
ganic fitness, and in essential skills which in turn will 
alleviate many difficulties now encountered when these 
personnel are brought into the Service. me 
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The Illinois Law 


(Continued from page 473) 


ations on constitutional grounds shall not be required 
to submit themselves to such examinations, if they pre- 
sent . . . a statement of such objection signed by a 
parent or guardian .. .” This does not “exempt him 
from required participation .. .” as outlined for all 
other children. 


NFORCEMENT of the bill, which became a law 

when Governor Dwight H. Green signed it, goes 
into effect July 1, 1944. Complete flexibility and pro- 
vision for individual differences in schools is provided 
by including the phrase “as soon as practicable” in the 
sections concerning the time requirement and the health 
examination. The State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction will help each school to carry out the pro- 
visions of the bill by making better use of existing facil- 
ities and the available equipment and personnel. In 
other instances, he will help local school boards to de- 
cide when the time has come to meet all the provisions. 
A few schools have been meeting all the requirements 
of the new bill for many years. A large number have 
made great strides in this direction during the past six 
months as the result of recommendations by the U. S. 
Office of Education through the Victory Corps Pro- 
gram. The majority are planning to expand their pro- 
grams this fall as far as possible. 

This legislation was initiated and drafted by the 
Illinois Physical Education Association. The coopera- 
tron of the Illinois Association of School Boards, and 
the help of the Illinois Education Association resulted 


in opportunities to present the proposal to Many other 
educational groups, and to secure their approval and 
active support. A public relations program was capyj 
out on a state-wide basis, using the district and ¢ 
chairmen of the Illinois Physical Education Asso. 
tion as contacts. 

When the bill was ready, it was turned over to thy 
new State Superintendent of Schools, Vernon 1, 
Nickell, who carried it so successfully through the 
legislature that there was not a single dissenting yoy 
either in the Senate or the House. Mr. Nickell fas 
also been instrumental in securing added appropriations 
for the State Department of Physical Education, mak. 
ing possible the addition of three competent persons, 
one a woman, to assist the new State Director, Ray 0, 
Duncan, in carrying out the provisions of the new ky, 

The full impact of the legislative success in Illinpjs 
will not be apparent until some degree of normalcy r¢. 
turns, facilities are improved and increased, and ade. 
quately trained teachers are available in sufficient num. 
bers to initiate and carry on a broad, comprehensiye 
program. The new law is not a war measure, but re 
presents long-time educational planning which should 
result in a great contribution to the boys and girls why 
will be the future citizens of the state. Illinois now 
takes its place with California and New York asa 
leader in the field of physical education. 

The Legislative Committee of the Illinois Physical 
Education Association included: G. C. Haussler, Prin- 
cipal, High School, Pekin; E. G. McLean, Supervisor, 
Public Schools, Elgin; W. Gilson, Board of Education, 
Chicago; Lela Trager, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers, De Kalb; W. P. MacLean, Superintendent, J. 
Sterling Morton, Cicero; Mrs. Verna Baker, Hirsch 
High School, Chicago, Co-chairman; C. O. Jackson, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Co-chairman. 

A limited number of copies of Senate Bill 3% is 
available and may be secured by writing to the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Centennial 
Building, Springfield, Illinois. me 


Abdominal Exercise 
(Continued from Page 481) 


hyperextended position of the spine may overload 
weak abdominal muscles. 

To obtain abdominal action in trunk raising, the 
individual should “fold” up to sitting, and there should 
be an emphasis on avoiding any support on the thigh 
or at the ankle while doing the initial trunk flexion. 
Support may be applied or not as necessary during 
the completion of the movement, that is, the flexiot 
of the pelvis on the thigh. Postural tendencies should 
be observed, and tests for strength of abdominal mus 
cles should be employed in outlining a program 
abdominal exercises. 


The following tests for strength of anterior abdont 
inal muscles have been used by the authors for the 
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t eight years. The test which determines the grade 
of 100 or normal is the standard by which adults are 

ded. The tests have been found to be sufficiently 
objective so that various examiners with a little prac- 
tice will grade with equal accuracy. The same tests 
are used for children, but the grade of 100 is not con- 
sidered normal for all age groups. Children of all age 

oups are being examined, but a large series must 
be completed before a “normal” can be established 
according to age groups and sexes. 

In the extremities, grade increases are based on the 
ability of the muscle to hold against increased weight 
or resistance. The same principle is used in regard 
to abdominal tests with the difference that the patient’s 
own weight—legs or trunk—is used as resistance rath- 
er than resistance applied by the examiner. There 
might be objection on the basis that the patient may 
gain or lose considerable weight, thereby changing the 
amount of resistance. There would scarcely be as 
great a difference due to this possibility, however, as 
would occur when different examiners apply resist- 
ance, or even when the same examiner applies resist- 
ance at various times, because it is difficult above a 
certain point to determine whether we are applying 
several pounds more or less resistance. Using the in- 
dividual patient’s weight of legs and trunk as resist- 
ance has proved to be relatively constant and, I be- 
lieve, accounts for the fact that various persons at 
different times can examine .patients with such equal 
degrees of accuracy. 

Let it be emphasized that the leg-raising movement 
does not constitute the test of the abdominal strength. 
The position or movement of the legs constitutes the 
downward weight on the pelvis in opposition to the 
upward abdominal pull which must maintain the pelvis 
in such a position that the lumbar spine is flat on the 
table as the legs are lifted or held in various positions. 


Outline of Grading Abdominal Strength 


Before doing test movements for abdominal mus- 
cles,* test the hip flexors, neck flexors, and shoulder 
adductors to determine whether the leg, neck, and 
arm muscles are strong enough to do resistive move- 
ments in order to bring in abdominal action. Then 
test for trunk flexibility forward and laterally, so that 
restriction of motion will not be confused with muscle 
weakness. 


100 Per CENT 
1, With hands clasped behind the head, the patient 
tolls his pelvis backward and “folds” to sitting posi- 
tion. The legs are not supported until trunk flexion 
1s complete but may be supported as soon as the pelvis 
should normally begin flexing on the thighs. (If hip 
flexors are weak, the 100 per cent grading should be 
based on the patient’s ability to complete his normal 
trunk flexion and hold against moderate resistance.) 
2. Arms folded on chest, the patient rolls his pelvis 
backward and holds his lumbar spine flat on the table 

as the legs are raised and lowered. 


*This outline is the same as that found in United States 
Public Health Bulletin No. 242, except for a few modifications, 
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80 Per CENT 

1. With arms folded on the chest, the patient rolls 
his pelvis as above and “folds” to sitting position. 

2. With hands clasped behind the head, the patient 
rolls his pelvis as above to flatten the lumbar spine. 
The examiner then raises the patient’s legs to an 
angle of approximately 40 degrees from the table and 
asks the patient to keep his back flat on the table 
while holding the legs in that position. 


60 Per CENT 
1. With arms down at side (but with no assistance 
from hands or elbows), the patient rolls his pelvis 
and “folds” up to sitting position. 
2. Same as (2) under 80 per cent except that legs 
are held at an angle of approximately 60 degrees. 


50 Per Cent 

1. With arms down at side, the patient is able to 
roll his pelvis and lift his head and shoulders about 
4 or 5 inches from the table. 

2. Same as (2) under 80 per cent except that legs 
are held at an angle of approximately 75 degrees from 
the table. 

30 to 40 Per Cent 

With knees slightly flexed (blanket rolled under 
them) have the patient roll his pelvis as above and 
raise his head. The patient is able to approximate 
the pubis and the sternum as the head is lifted for 
30 per cent, and as the head is lifted against moderate 
resistance for 40 per cent. 


20 Per CENT 
The patient is able to approximate the pubis and 
sternum as he rolls the pelvis and depresses the chest, 
but as the weight of the head is lifted, the rectus 
“gives” and the thorax is elevated. 


5 Per CENT 
The patient can “set” or tense the abdominal mus- 
cles slightly but is unable actually to approximate the 
pubis and sternum in attempting the pelvic roll. De- 
pend on reflex action and palpation for grading. 


Postural deviations correspond to a great extent 
typical faulty posture with kyphosis-lordosis, or ky- 
phosis and forward displacement of pelvis, the posture 
suggests strength of muscles which flex the thorax 
on the pelvis and weakness of muscles which tilt or 
displace the pelvis backward. Abdominal muscles’ 
tests of an individual with this type posture usually 
show correspondingly normal or good strength in the 
trunk-raising test, and weakness in the leg-raising 
test.2, In outlining exercises on the basis of such ex- 
amination findings, trunk flexion should be minimized 
or omitted, and emphasis should be placed on exer- 
cise of the muscles (mainly posterior portions of ex- 
ternal oblique) which tilt the pelvis up and backward, 
and correct forward displacement of the pelvis. 

Abdominal muscle exercises should be given when 
' needed, but because exercise of these muscles is done 


2¥For detailed discussion of position and actions of abdom- 
inal muscles, refer to United States Public Health Bulletin 242, 
Chapter 4, 


in the direction of flattening the lumbar spine, jt ; 
necessary to caution a growng child against Overd, . 
this type of exercise to a point of obliteratj 

normal lumbar curve. A lumbar spine should be flex, 
ible enough to flatten but should not be maintyin 
in a perfectly straight position so far as the erect 
posture is concerned. 


A program of exercises for trunk muscles should be 
well balanced from the standpoint of exercising al 
large groups of trunk muscles. Movements should 
such as to insure localization to those muscle gr 
for which the exercise is intended, and should allow 
sufficient range of motion to increase or maintain good 
flexibility in all directions. 

The following exercises are suggested as a balance 
program for exercise of trunk muscles, and are de. 
signed to obtain both strength and flexibility, 

1. Flexion of thorax on pelvis (See figure 3), 

2. Flexion of pelvis on thorax (See figure 4), 

3. Trunk extension (See figure 5). 

4. Upper back and over-head arm extension with 
lower abdominal contraction (See figure 6). 

5. Trunk rotation with pelvis held firm (See fig 
ure 7). 

6. Trunk lateral flexion (See figure 8). » 


Modern Dance 
(Continued from Page 484) 

there must be movement phrases. A phrase would 
likely have movements in place and some moving 
across space to give contrast and variety. So we have 
the walk, the run, the jump, hop, leap, gallop, the slide, 
and any number of combinations of these. Then each 
of these locomotion steps may be done in any number 
of variations. The walk, with knees high, with knees 
stiff, high up on the toes, or low near the floor with 
bent knees. Walks with the toes out, or the toes in, 
long steps and short. It is the same with the run; there 
are innumerable ways of doing that. And s0, too, 
with all the other locomotion steps. 


Directions and levels—All locomotion movements 
must go from one place to another. We tend to 
use only the forward direction in getting to a loc 
tion. But in dance we make use of every possible 
direction pattern — backwards, diagonally, circling, 
zig-zag, figure eight, and any combinations or arrange 
ments of these. 

Levels are employed to increase the possible varia 
tions in movement—from the very low level, on 0 
near the floor, to the moderate position, on the toes, 
and up off the floor. 

Focus—A further variation of both direction-pat 
terns and level-planes is a change of focus. For & 
ample, moving backwards but turning body and head 
focus on the diagonal. How different walking, running, 
skipping, or any locomotion is when moving sidewatt 
and focusing forward, or backward, or to the othet 
side. And as for levels, focusing downward, as fit 
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high-level jump is taken, or looking up at the ceiling 
as one is deep-knee-bending to a low position. These 
make for contrasting elements within the movement 


itself. 
Rhythm —The moderate 4/4 time is typically em- 


ployed in the teaching of gymnastics. Dance uses 
rhythmic techniques for variation and increased vo- 
cabulary knowledge, 6/8, 5/4, 7/8, etc. Then, within 
the measure phrase, there may be uneven beats, also 
accented or stressed beats. 


The tempo entirely changes the feeling of the 
movement. The same movement, done very fast, may 
make for excitement; done very slow, may seem 
thoughtful; or in a moderate tempo, with a sudden 
explosive accent, may portray anger. 

Just as movements are put together into move- 
ment-phrases, so rhythmic patterns are built. A fast 
beat is contrasted with the slow; then, for variation, 
an accent; back to the slow; repeat the fast, etc. 


Improvisation—Now that the movement-language 
has been learned, the student may proceed to write in 
movement-sentences and paragraphs, to convey an idea 
or emotion. She may improvise her impressions of 
characters, such as an old sickly man, who moves 
slowly, with sustained dynamics, and uneven rhythm. 
She may express a mood—happiness which could be 
expressed by the swinging dynamics, fast tempo, even 
rhythm—or pantomime—exaggerated everyday move- 
ments, wider range of action, emphasized rhythmically. 


These are but a very few of the hundreds of themes: 


that will come readily to the mind of teacher and pupil 
as appropriate material for improvisation. ne 


Implications of Fitness 
(Continued from Page 469) 


true for muscles; it is also true for interests, attitudes, 
and appreciations. To develop a person’s muscles they 
must be used; to develop a person’s interests in the 
outdoors, in motor ways of recreational life, in ag- 
gressive, competitive, and sportsmanlike behavior, there 
must be experiences in these forms. 

Moreover, non-use degenerates. The sedentary life 
leads surely to muscular weakness. For all of us who 
admire strength and vigorous physique, the prevention 
of muscular weakness is a vital matter. In part the 
problem is how to prevent the effects of the sedentary 
life. None of us expect to turn the industrial wheel 
backward ; our world remains the product of the forces 
that are dominant in our culture. In short, the prob- 
lem is how to increase the physical activity of seden- 
tary workers. Which is more promising: to form 
habits of play, to arouse interests in recreational forms, 
to develop attitudes favoring motor use of leisure time, 
and to develop skills in activities that will function in 
life—that sort of thing; or setting out to develop mus- 
cles, to strengthen the body, and to ignore the prefer- 
ences, attitudes, emotions, interests, likes and dislikes 
of persons? Whatever one may choose to think about 
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A MANUAL OF 


BANDAGING, STRAPPING 


and SPLINTING 
By AUGUSTUS THORNDIKE, M.D. 


Surgeon in the Department of Hygiene, 
Harvard University 


12mo, 144 pages, illustrated, 
Cloth, $1.50. 


This manual provides an elemen- 
tary course of bandaging, strapping 
and splinting. It should be as val- 
uable to the athletic director as to the 
surgeon and it will be particularly 
helpful to those groups of laymen 
who are now preparing to assist the 
medical profession. Its line drawings 
enable the reader to visualize each 
step that he must take. 


LEA & FEBIGER 


WASHINGTON SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


FOR GIRLS 


7 SEND FOR NEW 
CIRCULAR JUST OUT! 


It illustrates smart modern styled 
suits to meet every gym require- 
ment, each an outstanding value 
in its field. National suits are rec- 
ommended by hundreds of Physi- 
cal Directors throughout the nation. 


NATIONAL gym sults are 
carefully manufactured and 
full cut with “‘action free’’ 
talloring. 


ALL NATIONAL fabrics 
are mercerized for extra ten- 
sile strength, an added feat- 
ure for longer wear. 


*& NATIONAL styles are 
smart and modern—tailored 
to look and wear to your 
complete satisfaction. 


NATIONAL 
Sports Equipment Co. 
362-372 Marquette 
FOND DU LAC, WIS. 


Gym Suits 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Sargent College 
of Physical Education 


Founded 1881 


Academic degree of BACHELOR OF 
SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
granted on completion of four-year course 
in the theory and practice of Physical 
Education. Five months’ instruction at 
Camp, Peterborough, New Hampshire, in 
September and June. A major course in 
the dance or a major in an A.M.A. ap- 
proved physical therapy course may be 
chosen at the end of two years. For young 
women graduates of high school. College 
Placement Bureau for graduates. 


NELSON S. WALKE, Ph.D., Dean 
42 Everett Street, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


Ever have to make a speech? 


Then read Harry C. McKown’s 


“Fools and Foolishness” 


It offers material for a dozen rousing, captivating 
talks. One special chapter is given to SPORTS. 
It will be the most popular book in your library. 


Price $2.00 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING CO. 
1515 Lane Street Topeka, Kansas 


This Boys’ Test Builds Fitness 


MEN, YOU IMMEDIATELY HELP YOURSELF AND HELP 
WIN THE WAR 


Use this “PHYSICAL ABILITY TEST” to increase pupils’ 
Strength, Agility, and Speed. 

When _ your Superiors see the results, THEY WILL PROMOTE 
YOUR PROGRAM AND YOU. Teachers of PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
a OF ATHLETIC TEAMS, are having success using 

Boys love to Run, Jump, Put a Shot, Do Push-Ups, Bounce a 
Basketball—students take Bs in writing down improved scores on 
their own personal test cards. You can put a test card in the hands 
of each pupil under your direction by ordering now! 


Simple equipment. 

Clear directions with tests. 

Easily given to large or small 
groups. 

Each 5”x8” card has spaces for 
8 separate testings. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY BOOK STORE 


18 WASHINGTON PLACE NEW YORK CITY 


10 tests for $1.00—-100 tests 
$9.00—500 for $35.00—1000 
for $50.00. 


the “‘back-to-the-body idea,” (and surely we should 
all speak of decayed things in a hushed tone) this much 
can be said with abandon: it is a blind alley ang leads 
nowhere; it ends within itself and is without the Sts. 
taining hand of the mental and emotional forces whig 
provide the drive for actions. Thus, like the bride 
deserted at the church, the “back-to-the-body” notion 
is all dressed up with muscle and has no place to 20, 


Il. Strength of Skeletal Muscle Reflects Deepe 
Organic Strength 

From what I have just said some persons might get 
the impression that I am looking down my noge 
muscle. But I always remember that it takes muscle 
to look down the nose at muscles. The skeletal muscle 
are at the very root of organic power. I know that anq 
yet I am quite unwilling to accord to muscle a suprem. 
acy in life because such spurious leadership has yo 
place to go. Indeed muscles follow, and what ye 
call body is always and inevitably dependent upon what 
we call mind. Equally so I am unwilling to accop 
to mind a supremacy; it can lead only what is avail. 
able. Force without direction is a strength to be 
avoided, even as direction without force is a weakness 
to be avoided. There is little danger that we jp 
health and physical education will forget that there 
will always be a need in human life for vigorous phy- 
sique, for strength, and endurance. Therefore, we do 
not scoff at muscles and their power. We do not re 
ject muscles and their true meaning in modern life. 
They are the key to organic power, the means for 
many of our joys and deepest satisfactions. 


Ill. Sex Differences Remain Between Men and 
Women Regardless of Efforts to Establish 
Political Equality 

There should be little need to stress this fact and 
yet the disposition of some women to set up strength 
as a primary objective for women should give us pause. 
The female organism is not strikingly a strength unit 
The hazard one faces in calling attention to this fact is 
real because it may appear that the speaker condones 
weakness in women. Nothing could be more erroneous. 
Too many girls and women are weak and ineffective, 
unable to bear the normal load of responsibility in 
civilian life. But are you to make them strong an 
vigorous by asking them to lift weights, to do impos 
sible stunts on apparatus, and, remembering only that 
they have abdominal muscles, to forget that they also 
have interests, attitudes, minds, and emotions? I am 
willing to declare that the strength developed in modem 
dance is not only more suitable for women than th 
strength acquired from heavy apparatus but also that 
will arrive sooner and stay longer; that the strength 
developed in swimming, hockey, skating, and tennis# 
not only far preferable in type for women than tit 
strength acquired through weight lifting and calit 
thenics, but also more efficient and enduring. Mort 
over, and this should never be forgotten, fitness is total; 
use strengthens ; interests provide the drive from whith 
continued practice comes. 
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1V. Endurance in an Organism is Partly Physical 
and Partly Spirit 

Even the unobserving person knows today that 
propaganda is a powerful force in war. Home front, 
morale, and “war of nerves have become phrases of 
our common speech. And yet some persons talk as if 
endurance were entirely a matter of muscle. But propa- 

nda aims at another kind of endurance. 

This willingness to endure in the face of difficulty, 
this ability to carry on when others are carried out, this 
glorious trait of sticking to the end—these have some- 
thing of the divine that so often in the history of great 
events touches the clay in human kind. The ability to 
endure is developed by a variety of experiences. Some 
of these experiences should be vigorously physical but 
never merely that since the power to go on, after the 
flesh refuses, flows from some hidden urge, some com- 
pelling interest, some driving purpose. And this per- 
sonality quality has some of its roots in physical 
education. We should always remember that these 
qualities of personality are just as real as muscles, 
bones, and ligaments. We are never able to dissect 
out an interest and view it as we do a muscle but 
neither can we see a nerve impulse. We are satisfied 
that electricity is real although we only see what it 
does, never what it is. We see every day what in- 
terests do. Endurance is in a whole person and never 
in the muscles alone. 

The last time our national society met in Cincin- 
nati, in April, 1916, I read a paper, entitled, “Pro- 
posals for Prepaiedness in Physical Education.” Now, 
nearly thirty years later, I’m inclined to say to you, 
“Never be too impatient about the application of sci- 
entific facts to the program of women’s athletics.” 
We all should remember that it takes some persons 
a very long time to learn the new things and to for- 
get the old. Don’t condemn them too harshly when 
they seem terribly perverse; they really are very fine 
persons and they belong to us. Work with them, play 
with them, talk with them; in all good season they 
will come to understand. ' na 


The Long View 
(Continued from Page 479) 


information, would be able in after-school periods, to 
help in organizing effective recreational activities for 
their families, neighborhood, and friends. 

4. Information concerning the opportunities and 
facilities in physical education and recreation offered by 
their school, community, and state. This information 
should lead to a more intelligent use of facilities which 
already exist and develop an interest in providing facil- 


_ ities and leadership where none exist. 


5. Knowledge of and respect for the laws of health 
and safety. Although only a limited amount of actual 
health teaching can be legitimately undertaken in an 
activity program, a great deal of information can be 
given which relates directly to the improved physical 
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SPECIALLY-DESIGNED 
TRAINING SHOES 


Le) to meet every demand of the Me 
—| PHYSICAL FITNESS PROGRAM 


These shoes have become standard in military 
training camps and schools throughout the country, 
The armed services cannot take chances of foot 
and leg injuries among men being conditioned for 
combat. 


BROOKS has risen to the emer- 
gency to produce the best and 
most diversified line of physical 
training shoes ever to bear the 
BROOKS name—truly, “The 
Finest in Athletic Foot- 
wear.” Send today for 
the new BROOKS 
catalog . .. 


x * 


Only priority orders for the war effort are 
accepted at present. 


BROOKS SHOE MFG. CO... PHILADELPHI 


58th and MARKET STREETS 


PETERSEN 


NEW REPRINTS! 
FROM THE OCTOBER JOURNAL 


Physical Fitness and the W.A.C. Niles. (J332) 
Fitness on the Industrial Front. Eastwood. (J333) 
Fitness and How We May Obtain It. Steinhaus. (J334) 


Send for a copy today. 5c each. 
Please order by number from 
American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


% Offers fundamental training for young women _ in physical 
education and physical therapy. 4-yr. B.S. in Education in 
affiliation with Tufts College. course in 
physical therapy provides theory and practical experience. 
Also 3-year course for general "teins field. June camp ses- 
sion on Cape Cod with emphasis on water sa Ng 
rowing, swimming. Tennis, riding, archery. Instruction in 
winter sports emphasized. Thoroughly equipped gymnasium. 
Dramatics. Music appreciation. Excellent placement record. 
Pleasant dormitories. 


For catalog, address Director of Admissions, 
109 South Huntington Avenue, Boston 30, Massachusetts 


Trampoline Tumbling 


By LARRY GRISWOLD 
A complete and comprehensive manual for teachers 
and students. 


Illustrated with full body line drawings 
Planographed...-........ Price $1.5 


Write LARRY GRISWOLD 


412 17th St., N.E. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


wm GET THE BEST VALUE IN 
GYM MATS-PADS Send } 
BOXING RINGS / yw | 
TRAINING BAGS Catalog 4 
NATIONAL SPORTS EQUIPMENT CO. 
functioning of the individual. Briefly, and in a limited 
way the following areas can be touched upon: ade- 
quate nutrition; exercise that is regular and suited to 
individual capacity needs; sleep, rest, and relaxation 
in sufficient amounts; elimination of handicapping, 
physical defects; elimination of excessive use of drugs 
and stimulants such as coffee, tobacco, and alcohol; 
regulation of environmental factors such as fresh air, 
sunshine, and clothing. 

Some might place these knowledges in the category 
of concomitant learnings, but if the impact of the 
physical education program on any one individual is 
to have any meaning, or any attempt is to be made to 
create an intelligent attitude on the part of the student 
concerning the values, purposes, and functions of phys- 
ical education, these learnings must be aimed for di- 
rectly. The education of these young people who will, 
in the future, form the great mass of our politically 
active body concerning the values of our professional 
offerings is an ubligation we must deliberately under- 
take. 

The implications of these emphases for program 
building are mumerous and important, and there are 
undoubtedly many ways in which they might be effec- 
. tively carried through. The first and most important 
step, however, for all of the physical educators con- 
cerned with the women’s program is the development vf 
a sound point of view. This demands a constant effort 
toward readjusting our thinking in the light of the 


findings of study and research and the demand 
rapidly changing society. An effective program 


ofa 


result only when we have carefully defined our oa 
and know where we are going. ‘i 


Our Schools 


(Continued from Page 483) 


2 concluding my remarks, I wish briefly to transfer 
our gaze from the nearer target upon which we 
have strained our eyes so fixedly in recent months, 
namely, the winning of this war, to the remoter ob. 
jective of it all—the building of a better world. Ey. 
cation, as with life, does not work in the past or for 
the mere ends of the present, important though those 
ends may be. All education, as with all purposefyl 
action in life, looks also to remoter ends in the more 
or less distant future. Planning has reference both tp 
the nearer and the more remote objectives of that fy. 
ture. It is because of our dedication to the objectives 
of a better future world, that we work and plan and 
hope for a strengthened education today—education 
to keep alive memories of the past, to promote love 
of country, to quicken intelligence, to kindle imagina- 
tion, to foster aspiration in the youth of the land; 
education to build strong bodies and sane healthful 
minds; education to prepare youth to fight against the 
old barbarisms of ignorance, hate, and slavery; pre- 
pared to do battle for a free world, free from super- 
stition, from prejudice and intolerance, from greed and 
from fear. To guarantee to every American youth 
that kind of education, we must plan far ahead. We 
must plan and work for an administrative and finan- 
cial underpinning that will make that kind of educa- 
tion possible. We must plan and work for the physical 
reconditioning of schools upon the basis of a study of 
needed school plant facilities in relation to areas of 
attendance and administration. We must plan and 
work for the equalization of educational opportunities 
both in the quantity and in the kind of education made 
available to our people. We must plan and work for 
the extension of educational services to younger and 
older age groups, to exceptional children, to the educe- 
tionally underprivileged in our population. We must 
plan and work for the vitalization of the curriculum, 
especially in the areas of education for health, physical 
education, and recreation: for character and civic com- 
petence for domestic and for occupational life. 
Just as winning the peace cannot be separated from 
winning the war in its economic and military phases, 
so also in its social and educational phases, what we do 
now to strengthen or to weaken education during the 
war will help to determine what education will be 
able to accomplish in the period of post-war recom 
struction. Confident, as I know we all are, that edt 
cation’s role is vital to victory in this war, so aml 
confident that we will all do our utmost to see that 
education is strengthened for the tasks that lie ahead, 
both in helping to win the war and to secure the 
peace to follow. 
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New Books - - - 


Our Young Folks. Dorothy Canfield Fisher. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 1943) 309 pages, 


$2.75. 


This is a personal discussion by a distinguished American . 


citizen on questions that concern us all. It is a report on facts 
about how our young people are getting along, what they 
need to give them a chance for a useful and happy life, and 
what means have been devised to provide these needs for them. 
The author has written it out of life-long personal and first- 
hand observation and out of close contact with the research 
work done by specialists for the American Youth Commission. 


Physical Fitness Manual for the U. S. Navy. Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, Training Division, Physical Fitness Sec- 
tion. (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 
1943) 145 pages, 50c. 

This manual is designed specifically for use in the United 
States Navy and is based upon conditions existing in the several 
naval activities. The purposes of the manual, as expressed by 
Admiral Jacobs in the Foreword, are to present the Navy’s 
conception of physical fitness and the methods of securing and 
maintaining it, and to serve as a guide for those responsible 
for the physical conditioning of men in the Navy. The manual 
discusses the objectives of physical fitness, the Navy physical 
fitness test, planning a program, and the ways in which this is 
carried out. 


Physical Fitness for Students in Colleges and Universities. 
Federal Security Agency, U. S. Office of Education. 
(Washington: Government Printing Office, 1943), 139 
pages, 25c. 


This manual was issued in response to requests for criteria 


‘by which to evaluate the adequacy of programs in colleges that 


have already organized wartime physical fitness programs and 
also as a source book for institutions which have not yet under- 
taken this responsibility. The material presented should be of 
help to college teachers and administrators in planning and 
conducting programs of physical fitness. The manual is divided 
into four parts: the introduction or explanation of the need 
for the program, physical activities for men, physical activities 
for women, and health. 


Body Poise. Walter Truslow. (Baltimore: Williams and Wil- 
kins Co., Mt. Royal and Guilford Avenues, 1943) 285 
pages, $4.50. 

The author’s background makes it possible for him to supply 
authoritative information on the fundamental and practical 
phases of this subject which is an essential of physical fitness. 
The book is divided into three parts. Part I takes up the bone, 
joint, and muscle relationships. In Part II common derange- 
ments such as flat feet, weak feet, faulty posture, etc., are 
studied and original exercises developed by the author are in- 
cluded. In Part III six leading sports and games are defined 
with kinesiological analysis for relation to body poise. Twenty- 
one other sports are discussed with brief comment. 


Square Knot, Tatting, Fringe, and Needle Work. Raoul 
Graumont and John Hensel. (New York: Cornell Maritime 
Press, 1943) 107 pages, $1.50. 

_To those who have already tried their hand in this field, 
this book offers a variety of new designs and new projects. 
To physicians and heads of institutions, it is a working guide 
to occupational therapy that has already proved to be of great 
value. To many others it will serve as a fascinating new hobby. 
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The Reading Section 


Square knotting is difficult only in appearance. The authors 
have made every effort to simplify the various procedures es- 
pecially for the beginner and there are full-page illustrations 
for every section of the text. 


Judo. Enlarged edition. T. Shozo Kuwashima and Ashbel R. 
Welch. (New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., 
1943) 146 pages, $1.89. 

This practical guide will enable any physically normal per- 
son to develop in a short time the speed and finesse necessary 
for mastering the science of jiu-jitsu. The authors have selected 
only those movements which can be mastered by the average 
man, woman, and child with a small expenditure of strength 
and without previous training or experience. However, the 
authors make it clear that the movements cannot be mastered 
without a great deal of practice. 


Hygiene and Health, Wm. Ralph LaPorte. Third edition, 
rev. (Los Angeles: Caslon Printing Co., 1939) 140 pages. 
The material in this manual is arranged in condensed out- 

line form for use as a text by students of both sexes in college 

and upper high school levels. It is anticipated that the ma- 
jority of students using it will have had more or less exten- 
sive training in personal hygiene on preceding school levels. 

The material is arranged to offer to the student a compre- 

hensive list of problems for study. An extensive list of refer- 

ence books is included from which to secure more detailed 
data on the several topics. 


Try-out Course of Study, Health, Grades IV to VIII. Curric- 
ulum Bulletin 109. (Cincinnati: Cincinnati Public Schools, 
1943) 148 pages, 50c. ; 

This course ot study has been in preparation for three years. 

A year ago a progress report on health education in grades IV 

through VIII was issued and on the basis of it this try-out 

course of study has been issued‘as a guide for teachers and 

principals. Although this course of study sets up health as a 


separate subject, the authors wish to make it clear that health © 


is really a major objective of the entire school program and 
that it is most effectively taught, not as a separate subject, 
but in connection with all other subjects and activities of the 
school. 


Educator’s Index to Free Materials. (Randolph, Wisconsin: 
Educators’ Progress League, 1943) Sold to schools on a 
service basis. 

This is a reference for school libraries under nine headings 
arranged on cards in a steel file. The guide supplies titles, 
addresses, and notes relating to free pamphlets, charts, maps, 
films, and periodicals which various firms and agencies will 
furnish schools on request. Subjects include applied arts, 
health education, administration, etc. 


Recent Articles- - - 


Help for Delinquent Girls. R. M. Cunningham, Jr. Hy- 
geta. September, 1943. 

Simple Fundamentals of Offensive and Defensive Football. 
Frederick Mackey, Paul Bixler, and Carroll Widdoes. Athletic 
Journal, Sept., 1943. 

Two Different Points of View. Editorial. Athletic Jour- 
nal, Sept., 1943. 

Fundamental Training in Basketball. Clifford Wells. Ath- 
letic Journal. Sept., 1943. 

Preparing for Personal Combat. Training. Robert J. Anton- 
acci. Athletic Journal. Sept., 1943. 

Acceleration: Dealing with Curriculum and Calendar 
Problems. William Van Til. The Clearing House. Sept., 1943. 
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Straight Talk on Sex Education. Lester A. Kirkendall. The 
Clearing House. Sept., 1943. 

Athletics vs. Calisthenics. Jay B. Nash. The Clearing 
House. Sept., 1943. 

Human Engineering in Student Activities. Lester A. Kirk- 
endall. School Activities. Sept., 1943. 

Intra-city Athletic Competition. Roy C. Bryan. 
Activities. Sept., 1943. 

Science Club Builds Project Around Study of Tuberculosis. 
(News item.) School Activities. Sept., 1943. 
Burns and Wound Infections. (Abstract.) 

School Health. Sept., 1943. 

Effects of Basketball on High School Boys as Played at 
Present. (Abstract.) Journal of School Health. Sept., 1943. 

Today’s Problems in Health Education. Clair E. Turner. 
Journal of School Health. Sept., 1943. 

What is an Adequate Health Education Program? Mayhew 
Derryberry. Journal of School Health. Sept., 1943. 

An Efficient Health Examination Plan for the Elementary 
Grades. Anna M. Wiecking and Johanna Weblemoe. (Ab- 
stract.) School Management. Sept., 1943. 

Look at School Cafeteria Prospects for This Next Year. 
Mary Farnam. School Management. Sept., 1943. 

Tularemia. Thomas G. Hull. Hygeia. Oct., 1943. 

Psycholagists: Professional or Charlatan? Douglas E. Law- 
son. Hygeta. Oct., 1943. 

Navy Swimming Pools. J. A. Van Gilse. 
1943. 

How Much Wartime Delinquency? Elsa Castendyck. Edu- 
cation Digest. Sept., 1943. 

Human Values in Wartime. Carroll R. Reed. Journal of 
Education. Sept., 1943. 

Victory Corps—Good or Bad? W. C. McGinnis. Journal 
of Education. Sept., 1943. 

The Hayden Bill, S. 875. Arthur B. Moehlman. 
tion’s Schools. Oct., 1943. 

Sex Guidance in Wartime. Donald McLean and Walter A. 
Helfrich. National Parent-Teacher. Oct., 1943. 


School 


Journal of 


Hygeia. Oct. 


The Na- 


Student Accidents. William Englander. 
Sept., 1943. 

Preparation for Safety Teaching. The American Assoc} 
tion of Teachers Colleges and the National Safety Comal 
Safety Education. Sept., 1943. = 

The Victory Corps Marches On. Student Life. Oct. 1943 J 

Wartime Sports and Physical Fitness. Alvena Eales, Student 
Life. Oct., 1943. 

A Functional Visual-Aids Program. 
Executive. Sept., 1943. 

A High School Campaign Against Health Enemy No, Lal 
(Syphilis.) G. H. Smith. School Executive. Sept, 1943, 


Safety Education, 


E. J. Kalney. 


Recent Publications - - - 


Building a Better World. Ruth Strang and committee for 
the National Tuberculosis Association. 
state tuberculosis associations. 

Boomtown Wins a Battle. (Venereal disease control.) 
Joseph Hirsh. Preprinted from the Journal of Social Hygiene, 
American Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, Ney 
York City 19. 10c. 

Recreation—a Resource of War. Office of Community War 
Services, Federal Security Agency, Superintendent of Docy. 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D, ¢. 
Free. 

Recommendations for Developing Total Fitness Through a 
Program of Health and Physical Education in the Elementary 
School. Verne S. Landreth. Preprinted from the California 
Journal of Elementary Education, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, Sacramento, Cal. Free. 

Some Dangerous Communicable Diseases. Maurice A. Bige- 
low. Publication No. A-531. American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, 1790 Broadway, New York City 19. 10c. 

Women’s Effective War Work Requires Good Posture, 
Margaret T. Mettert. Special Bulletin No. 10 of the Women’s 
Bureau. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 5c. 
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Nominations for Honor Award Fellows 


The members of the Honor Awards 
Committee would appreciate the cooper- 
ation of members of the Association in 
nominations for the Fellowship Award. 
In making a nomination, the following 
facts should be kept in mind: 

The candidate must be at least forty 
years of age; hold the equivalent of a 
master’s degree; have at least ten years’ 
experience as a teacher in the field of 
physical education, health education, or 
recreation; have contributed service 
through the Association; and be of good 
character. The candidate must be a 
member of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation and must also meet at least five of 
the conditions listed below: 

1. An elected office holder in the Na- 
tional Association. 

2. President of District Association. 

3. Chairman of a Section in the Na- 
tional or District Association. 

4. President of the College Physical 
Education Association. 

5. President of the National Associa- 
tion of Directors of Physical Education 
for College Women. 

6. President of a State Society. 

7. Chairman of a Committee of 
A.A.H.P.E.R. (not Booklet Committee). 

8. Outstanding leadership in some spe- 
cial field connected with physical edu- 


cation, health education, or recreation not 
included in the above. 

9. Committee work over a period of 
three or more years with local, district, 
or national organizations, either in this 
organization or an organization affili- 
ated with the A.A.H.P.E.R. 

10. Twenty or more addresses before 
education groups, convention assemblies, 
luncheon meetings, radio presentations, 
and such other meetings held in interest 
and promotion of physical education, 
health education, or recreation. 

11. Contributing articles for handbooks, 
newspapers, magazines not covered be- 
low. 

12. Carrying on_ research problems 
which help to promote the profession. 

13. Author or co-author of one or more 
books on physical education, health edu- 
cation, or recreation. 

14. Author of five or more articles ac- 
cepted and published by magazines of 
national scope or brought out in mono- 
graph form. 

Please send nominations and biograph- 


ical data blanks to the member of the. 


Honor Award Committee who _ repre- 
sents your district. This data blank 
which the sponsor fills out should give 
pertinent facts (according to the above 
outline) which make the candidate eligi- 
ble for consideration. 


Since the appointments of committee 
members have not been completed, you 
may, in the interim, get biographical data 
blanks from and send them to the chair- 
man of this committee. The committee 
members will be published in the De- 
cember Journal. 

All completed biographical data blanks 
must be in the hands of the committee 
by February 1, 1944. 

HELEN MANLEY, 

Chairman, Honor Awards Committee 

University City, Missouri 
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